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Foreword 



* Education in the 80s: Physical Education is truly an exciting and 
readable book that should prove invaluable, to the physical educator. It is 
not only for the "now" physicaj education but also for the future. It is filled 
with practical, directly relatable guidance for the physical education 
teacher. • » „ 

If we are to function or survive in our complex society, our mind and 
body must work together to form a complete individual* Celeste Ulrich 
creatively explores this idea in the opening chapter and convincingly con- 
cludes tha^our bocly must be sound to carry out the wishes of our mind. 

Elizabeth Brian's chapter, "Back to Basics," focuses not on a return 
to the basics but on what is for physical education an initiararrival. The 
author emphasizes that physical education prbvides people with basic but 
unique behavioral and developmental experiences. She Skillfully outlines 
how physical education addresses the-three basic ancl important needs of 
individuals: self-concept, by teaching individuals basic skills of balance, 
hand-eye coordination, and rhythm; self-esteem, by helping people feel 
competent to meet more complex motor challenges; and self-actualization, 
by lielpiqjg people master specific activities Of their choice. • 

During the 80s physical education will no longer be associated solely 
with perspiration; it will be a curriculum in which standards for everyday 
living are learned. Lynn Barnett foresees this in her chapter, "Play Patterns 
apd Human Expression." To be a good sport, to be loyal, and to be honest 
are commonly advodited in the classroom. The playing field is a principal 
place in the school setting where the individual is under pressure to meet 
these standards. Play pattentf teach a student how to adjust to others, how 
to cecnpete, how to win, and also how to face failure. Play patterns help 
prevent shyness, timidity, and psychological withdrawal. Thus a student's 
play patterns are one' of nature's best ways of preventing introversjojf and 
introspection. *M 

Alexander McNeill gives much needed information in his cnapter on 
how we as physical educators need to motivate students to participate in 
motor activities. During the 80's we will see a change in physical educa- 
tion,' with emphasis being placed on physical fitness and cardiovascular 



conditioning. We all must realize that improvement in total fitness leads tq 
more effective living. 

"Curriculum Designs for Fulfilling Human Agendas" contains, I 
believe, something for every individuals teacher or student. We knqw that 
learning takes ]51ace when there is a ctiange in the individual. This chapter 
begins with preschool and continues through postsecondary education, 
identifying many experiences under the school's control through which 
desirable behavior changes can be sought. The authors orderly arrange- 
ment of planned experiences fulfills the concept o{ a'good curriculum for 
physical education. 

Anne L. Rothstein's chapter on motor skill acquisition has convinced 
me that if motor skill acquisition in ^he 80's is to benefit from the detade 
before, we must make changes. We must incorporate methods of integrat- 
ing research fragments within single areas'Tand \ve must use an overall 
framework to integrate findings across areas. To put it another way, the 
critical variables must be isolated and # then integrated, as a way of con- 
trolling the knowledge explosion in motor skill^quisition. 

I found Chapter 7, "The S/*: The Transcendent Experience iruSport," 
to be breathtaking. Study of the transcendental experience in sport as a 
form of the human potential movement is still in its infancy. The only 
means of ascertaining and measuring the experience are basically subjec- 
tive (verbal description of perceptions and emotions). The lack of consis- 
tent objective measurement due to differences in culture and language 
leads to perceptual discrepancy and makes raticjnal belief difficult. There is 
little doubt that the phenomenon of transcendental experience exists, aj 
depicted by -various individuals in sports. The author of this chapter 
believes that mtfre investigations 'should be undertaken in the area of 
psychology, sociology, and history to pinpoint a means of measurement, 
and I agree. 

Sports is becoming big business in tHe 80's, as the chapter on sanity in 
sports points out. A great d£5l of emphasis is being placed on the skilled 
athlete. As individuals' skills are highly developed for public demonstra- 
tion, enormous changes occur: The physical education student becomes 
the athlete and the teacher becomes the coach. Coaches are employing 
practices that I believe are destructive to the educational scene, and schools 
are recognizing the public relations possibilities *6f athletics. As Celeste 
Ulrich and LeRoy Walker argue, during the 80's monies received from 
media contracts should be -dsed to support the entire amateur athletic 
world, not only the select few. 

. In the^hapter on human adaptation Linda Bain points out that it's the^ 
responsibility of the entire educational system to contribute to human 



adaptation in any society. Physical education, specifically, must provide 
success experiences and satisfaction for children with differing abilities. 
Helping children set personal goals, having * them compete only within 
their ability level, helping them find their own solutions to problems, are 
some of the ways in which we, as physical educators, can help keep indi- 
vidual chijdren from becoming embarrassed or frustrated. The 80's will 
require mutual support and concern among all people, and a well-designed 
physical education program can contribute to the development of these 
qualities. ■> , 

Tn "Gym and Gender" the authors give a brief history of sexism in 
physical education, pointing out, for example, that Spartan female 
children and youth were expected to engage in pj^'sical activity in order to 
produce healthy males for the state. Therd can dwitely be.a change in the 
^80's, for, according to Title IX, "No person shal^on the basis of sex, be 
excluded from participation in, be denied" the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination u^er any education program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance. * ^ * 

\ The final chapter looks at physical education as it should exist jn this 
decade. Celeste Ulrich notes that physical education is no longer cbnfined 
to the physical fitness and endurance of yesterday's school or classroom. 
The field of physical education is becoming more diversified in that major 
fields of study are emerging,, such as health education, jrecreation, sports, 
dance, safety, gerontology, and health sciences. These, various areas are 
becoming a part of what the author describes as human activity for the 
total life cycle of the human, birth to death. ^ 

Each chapter is complete in itself," and each author has presented* new 
insights that need to be applied to this decade. This* book also offers 
■ universalities for those interested in'the contribution of physical education 
to the betterment of the individual and the enhancement of society. 
Because physical education covers a broad area, guidance in, the areas 
addressed in Education in the 80s: Physical Education is a most valuable 
aid for physical education teachers. 

' Jeffrey L, M^Carley 
■ Physical Education Teacher 
Y Buffalo, New York 



Introduction 



Education is an important planned intervention in human life. Its mis- 
sion is the betterment of the individual and the enhancement of society. 
The school has been the usual arena in which this mission has taken place. 
In the past the schdol was a "square" box, devoted to the transmission of 
human heritage from one generation to the next via cognitive' processes. 

The twentieth cenlury has sponsored mutations in traditional educa- 
tion. The box has assumed a multifaceted shape. Affective^and* motoric 
.behaviors have been acknowledged in conjunction with the cognitive pat- 
tern, and* the mission of schooling Jhas been extended to accommodate 
human/ environmental adaptation and the extension ahd creation, of 
knowledge! \ 

In this new arena coeducational action physical education haslreen 
ableNo make a meaningfuljcontribution. Moving from a reputation heav- 
ily overloaded with biological connotations and hygienic admonitions,, 
physical education ^low concerns itself with the art and science of human 
movement arid explores the mission pf education via holistic approaches 
that are attentive to knowing, feeling, and acting. 

This compilation of ^essays attempts to expose the "now" physical 
education. It- presents*a glimpse of what the decade of the 80's portends for 
the budgeted" future. Eat* of the authors has addressed new understand- 
ings and woven them into a design of application that is discrete to the* 
.ideas explored but also offers universalities for those who are interested in 
the contribution of physical education to the betterment of the individual 
and the enhancement of society. It should be noted that ideas are theoreti- 
cally basecl and it is up to the reader to translate theory into practice. 

Using the dominant themes of the now physical education— move- 
ment, play, and fitness— the contributors have exploded a wealth of ideas 
^tfrat should sensitize all educators to the inherent values of being in the 
Jbody. Such holistic being, a state of general well-being, has the potential to 
offer an elan, a vitality of human purpose. % 

It should be notet^that a deliberate effort has been made to accom- 
modate the unusual needs of the exceptional individual into a mainstream- 
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ing concept. Thus the ideas presented. addres^U individuals. There will 
always, be those who cannot be accommodated, and for such people, 
exceptions and extensive program adaptations Avill have to be made. To 
explore such adjustments, a more extensive treatment of the handicapped 
theme must be undertaken. G . • / 

To a large extent, education for the Was already been determined. » 
Many of the mechanisms that will abet chahge are already in place. They 
are the "budgeted" future. The advent of the middle school, the use of 
sophisticated equipment and technology; the interaction with the commu- 
nity, and the articulation of formal education with careers, portend direc- 
tions for the future. The fatalytic agents that ameliorate change, money 
.and prestige, are exasperatingly mutable. Howevef, there is ample reason 
to believe that education will not/teturn to its medieval profile and that in 
its twentieth century form, currjculum-based physical education will con- 
tinue to make a meaningful contribution to human well-being. 



Celeste UlriclT, Editor 
University of Oregon 
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CHAPTER 1 
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*Body Being: The "Now" 
Physical Education 

. . " Celeste Ulrich 



• v * * \ . In the past physical educators have subscribed to both education of 

, the physical and education through the physical. Both relevant ideologies 
"in their time have given wa # y to new insights and concepts so that it is now 
' possible tocSRJider the physical of education. The newer concept reflects 
' acule realization that humans riiujjt be treated a£ whole entities. The / 

^ education of homo sapiens must be mindful of the gamut of Juiman^ . 

behaviors, cognitive, the affective, and the motoric. All people know, * j 
V ir v 4^^' act an£ * ^ e l°P> To ignore any aspect of the totality s 

" % *oiF behaviorjs to .have an jncompktelttnderst^ding of human being and ./ 

A • becomijig. , * ' * Q^. " «> , 

As long as huWan^jrKl iftiJ?scrirj£d*to the trilogy of mind; body, and . 



, /*£ ti , » <r soul as separate and unique components, it,was tempting to arrange thai 
' trilogy in a. Hierarchical pattern! *Hius it was Suggested for eons that the 
human sou^^te iuj^rVest form of beiitg. TJiesoul has beerr assumed^© 6e 
that^Lspect ofeihe living hurrfan that ^j^f^ids life and has the ability to 
corM^uni^Rvilh eternity. Thef'dcact inakeup of the soul has never been 
described successfully, but it is projected that the soul is an ethereal exten- 
^ sion of life that Vnust be accept'ed through an act of 'Faith. The soul of 
humans brings them, in description, closer to the angels than to the beasts. 
Jp^V Supporting the enrichment of -the soul has been the mind. TKe rnind, 
loosely identified as the brain and its neurological connections, has been 
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considered the processing friechanism of human being. In the intricate and 
confounding pattern of knowing, sensory input is identified, catalogued, 
and stored. Long life enhances ,th$ data bank, as do varied and extensive* 
experiences. Thus Kumans know and ufiderstand and then react aaford-. 
ingiy . It hate been assumed that, for the most part, formal education is con- 
cerned with the mind, {or data are arranged in sequential patterns thalaid 
? assimilation and cataloguing. The process of feeding the data to the indi- 
vidual's neural system has .taken a multitude of forms,' but the end result, 
has always Wn the expectation that the brain will be chfsftiged in some yet 
uhdefinjed. physiological form and content. That change will result in 
insurable behavioral actions of .increased sensitivity to knowledge.. 
Thus, in formal education, does the school take on the awesome responsi-^ 
bility of promulgating the wisdom of humankind, It concentrates on 
"knowing" and t^ius is supposed to enrich the soul. 

It has been suggested that the body could be thought of as the entity 
that houses both mind arid earthly soul. It is also assumed that the body, 
as a precious receptacle, nrmrf be conditioned to be in fit form. Such 
biological fitness should produce an individual with an edifice worthy for 
behaviors of a high order, an order to produce human worth. Thus it has 
^byeen usual to think of the body as the- "temple" in which the person liyest a 
temple that must be kept operating at an optimal level of functioning.* 

As,a* temple or a receptacle, the body could well be treated as an 
object. U could be trained, administered to, altered, and even subjugate^.' 
It vyas the revered temple' in which the thinking and feeling individual* 
lived. Traditionally the training of the body was considered important to 
human life buf only of minor importance when contrasted with the main- 
tenance of mind and soul. True, the sound body might sponsor the sound 
mind, which in turn could contribute to the sound soul, but there was no 
doubt as to the relative importance of each'component. The* body was 
base, subject tb carnal longings 1 and needs for sustenance. TheJ.jnind, on 
the other hand, employed reason to'mdve the individual toward under** 
standings for the higher good, and the soul permitted humans^o transcend 
the physical and* mental constraints of biological life and extend self into a 
nebulous system of eternity. Such eternity seemed important in a world 
that espoused a spiritual life after 'death. 

Just as tine education of the mind yas thejrtovincp o£ the educational 
institutions, so the training of the body/wa* delegated to thfrgymnasiums. 
Although it was acknowledged that there yvas some interweaving of those 
two educational enterprises, it wasusually accepted that the matrix was a 
foose weave, a weave that was influenced by jgepetic disposition/ age, sex, 
and perhaps race.' The Gaining of the body became the responsibility of 
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body trainers who later identified themselves as physical educators and 
who tended to ally themselves with medicine. Thus physical educators 
were often considered medical trainers, in contrast vvith other -educators, 
who wefe cdnsidered. teachers. > * . 

Only recently has there been a serious challenge to the cbncept of,the 
human trilogy. That challenge has been most pronounced as philosophers 
have suggested that the body should be thought of not as object, but as 
subject. SucK^rSvolutionary idea insists, that the individual is body rather 
than* residing ihsbody. It is further postulated that the body can be con- 
sidered "the radickrooj of reality." Such a concept supports ^he belief that 
ere is*"body betng^and .therefore the physical of education is as cogent 
to human development as the mental of education and the spiritual of 
education/ The individual • is considered* in truly holistic terms and 
educatea accordingly. 

"As physioefl educators approached *the idea of body being, it became 
clear that it would be necessary to identify the patterns of education that 
would enhance body being. The old training patterns would no longer suf- 
fice, although they could continue to be used as tools of teaching. The new 
patterns enabled physical educators to continue in their concept of service, 
a teaching* commitment that assulned a responsibility for human welfare 
and was significantly concerned with "good health."' 

The mutation of trainers to teachers and physical training to physical , 
education insisted that practitioners direct attention to tire core content of 
physical education in its new school base\ There were long arguments 
about the mearting of physical education. Many proponents of fitness sug- 
gested that physiological integrity, especially a sound cardiorespiratory 
system, was the central focus of physical .education. They contended that 
fitness training was a means to a noble and humanistic approach to "the 
goodJife." . - t \. 

The proponents of skill acquisition insisted that the processing of 
human activity that always led to fitness and ultimately to the good life 
was the unique core of concern of physical education. They contended that 
skill acquisition permitted gaming patterns to be understood. This group 
of physical educators insisted that play designs were, essential in'humaft 
existence as an antidote to work and as a technique of* self -actualization. 
They suggested that the social dimensions c£ humans were best served 
through ludic understandings sponsored by sports and actual participation 
in those sports. Athletics was the epitome of the gaming experience. 
Physical education progigms should be used to move as many people as 
possible toward gaming opportunities at some level of acquired skill. In 
addition,' it was accepted that skill enabled individuals to initiate activity 
at their own choosing. 4 
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In the midst of the fitness-play debate, there stepped in a third group 
of physical educators who were convinced that neither the end product 
(fitness) nor the teaching modality used (gaming) was the appropriate core 
of concern of an academic discipline. They", argued that the focus of 
physical education must be the' art and science of human movement, sug- 
gesting tha£ the usual movement forms employed by physical educators 
were those that involved sport, gymnastics, aquatics, and dance, and that 
from each of these, forms, when individuals were willing to accept a 
physiological overload, fitness (physiological integrity) would result. 

The idea of human movement being the core of concern of physical 
education took many practitioners by surprise. Such a notion insisted 
upon a change in teaching emphasis and the amassing of new Knowledge. 
It also suggested that human movement patterns might extend beyond 
.those traditionally employed by physical educators. There was apprehen- 
sion about hovy such forms would be identified and whether such an exten- 
sion might npt "tread upon the toes" of other disciplines that were also 
concerned with motoric education. In addition, apprehension was mani- 
fested because there was no established language to describe human move- 
ment and only obtuse ways of recording motor activity. Many argued that 
human movement design was at the stage that music had been before the 
invention of the musical scale and its recording staff. However,ihe dogged 
persistence of those who weje beginning t9 explore the phenomenon of 
movement resulted in interactions that had not taken place before. 
Athletes began to talk to dancers; gymnasts began to explore common 
concerns with swimmers and coaches; trainers and teachers began td be 
* aware of the human movement potential. Philosophers added their in- 
sights to'w'hat was being identified as the "kinesiorium of knowledge," 
and psychologists began to express a keen interest in rionverbal language. 
Paradigms.we» established with regard to "motor learning," a new and 
tentative vocllulary was explored, and some definitive steps were taken 
to use notation systdns already established to record hum?tn movement 
patterns. Physical educators* focused their attention on a variety of 
understandings, understandings that explored the* physiological' results of 
human movement, that looked at the behavioral patterns sponsored by 
human movement, that were sensitive to the social cognates of human 
movement, and that were concerned about different techniques for 
teaching human movement. The body being had stressed the im^tarice 
of movement to the individual's understanding of self and enviropn 
and physical education was beginningtobe recognized in the egucfttiift 
design for planned intervention in human understanding. The conceptual 
framework of physical education as the art and science of huitfan move- 
ment is for the 80's acknowledged and accepted as the now physical educa- 
tion. # 
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There persists the attempt to*study human movement from tradi- 
tionally orientecf disciplinary perspectives. T^huWe continue to be alert to 
such discrete ideas as the physiology of Exercise, the sociology of sport, the 
psychology of dance, human growth aitd development, the philosophy of 
sport, the anthropology of play, the aesthetics of dance, nonverbal com* 
munication techniques, and aquatics bionomics. But there is also increased 
attention to and concern with the possibility overeating a structure for 
physical education that is centered on a productive discipline. It is pro- 
posed that such a discipline be founded in the concept of the physical of 
education as promoted* by being in the body. 

Such a notion must extend its boundaries beyond the school-age 
population and develop a "womb to tomb" concern for human movement. 
It appears that in the 80'$ physical education will* temper its alliance .with 
formal education and stretch its concerns into the community sector. 
tf Physical education will become an increasingly attractive marketable 

enterprise Hence the extension of physical education into what is already 
b£ing labeled physical recreation is an expected format. The use of the per- 
forming arts as a format for mpverhent expression with an emphasis upon 
dance is another extra-educational venture. Because of the concern for 
wellness in the health sciences, physical educators will undoubtedlyTfce the 
movement motif in specific areas such as physical medidne^ftdin nonspe- 
cific areas such as community health projects and individual wellness 
assessment techniques. 

All of these focuses- will make use of the'uj^qrstandings of movement 
"* and meaning. Physical educators will reach for Sesi^ns of humanism, for 

play patterns of expression, for fitness as a product of functional integrity. 
* ^ The designs will be structured by curriculum emphases that are attentive to 

motor skill ^acquisition and coping techniques. The influence of gender /sex 
differences and of the athletic establishment will continue to structure the 
design of the now physical education, but we will begin to see the slow 
eradication of some of the stark differences of the past— differences that 
limited opportunities offeree! to participants—and the promotion of a 
more global and encompassing understanding for human movement 
potential. Physical education will be less exclusive and more inclusive. 

It would seem that the now physical education has finally come full 
circle, from the Hellenic concepts of philosophy and gymnastics as the roof 
concerns for self-actualization; through attention to a hierarchical pattern 
of human. understanding; to a specialized thrust that sought synthesis/' 
^ through analysis; to the current encompassing construct, agayi, of body 
being as self-becoming and of individuals assuming responsibility for the 
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thoughtful employment of actiyity patterns that are sensitive to the nature, 
needs/ and desires of participants. 

Physical educators are now moving in quantum leaps instead of inch- 
ing along the continuum of human understanding. In the everyday, nitty- 
gritty attention' to the development of fitness concerns, or to the enhance- 
ment of performance skills, or to the ^expansion of concern for gaming 
techniques,* it may be easy to forget that the focus in physical education is, 
human movement. But just as surgery is but one aspect of medicine, just as 
computer technology is but one aspect of quantitative analysis, just as the 
English language is but one aspect of human Communication, so sport, 
aquatics, gymnastics, and dance are but discrete forms of human move- 
ment, and so- the study of physiology, sociology, history, philosophy, 
psychology, and sociology c?nly offer encapsulated knowledge about a 
( discrete mechanism in the wider area bf human movement understand- 
ings. The physical of education is providing pieces for the jigsaw puzzle of 
human knowledge as* a powerful contributor to self-understanding. Such 
understanding is only discerned in reference to what is known from the 
past and what is being discovered for the future. The 80'$ should be an era 
of richness for physical education as physical educators begin to under- 
stand truly that the head is attached to the body and both components 
together enable the sp^irijual transcendence that suggests completeness with 
the universe. Mind, body, and sold are no longer trinity. For the 80s they 
are unity. } 
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CHAPTER 2 



Back to Basics! The Humanistic Agenda 



It & difficult to imagine any discussidh about the purposes of formal 
education in any social order that would not address the issues of funda- 
mental skills, desirable competencies, or the relationship between individ- 
ual needs and group refquirements. Expressed concerns that many educa- 
tional programs may have drifted away from such "basic'' considerations 
and responsibilities have led to a demand for reassessment of both the con- 
tent and the processes of schooling. Within such an evaluation it is critical 
that the aspect of* the curriculum labeled* physical education be examined 
to determine the nature andjextent of its potential contribution to basic 
education. To excuse physical education from such scrutiny would be as 
untenable an educational decision as to eliminate it from the curriculum 
without fair hearing. 

Physical education, when conducted according to the tenets of a 
humanistic agjencja, may provide individuals with unique behavioral and 
developmental experiences in *he "basic human need" areas of self- 
concept, self-esteem,jand self-actualization. The content of physical educa- 
tidn must not be regirded simply as a collection of activities, but rather as 
the performance of patterns of movement oi, more precis^, as an indi- 
vidual participant's attempt to meet a motor challenge. It is lka personal 
effort to approach and encounter motor behavior challenge!; that the 
development of an individual's self-concept and self-esteem may become 
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9 involved. It is in a personal effqi? to take motor behavior challenges and 
convert them into opportunities^or joy and self-expression, that the poten- 
tial for self-actuaKzation emerges 'as an outcome. 

Of course, many kinds of motor challenges may confront an indi vid- 
'uaU Any task that requires a management of the body in space can be con- 
sidered to present a type of challenge. Driving i car, knitting, and snow 
skiing all meet this definition. But physicaLeducation is concerned only 
with those special patterns of movement that hold the ultimate potential 
for the humanistic ideal of personal development— self -concept, self- 
esteem, self -actualization. 1 Substantial historical evidence suggests th^ 
those' special movement patterns fall into three broad classifications: 2 

1. Sport forms of major challenges V*/ 

2. Dance forms of m^tor challenges 

3. Exercise forms of motor challenges. 

It is in the structuring of participation in the sport, dance, and exercise 
forms of movement, then, that humanistic physical education proposes to 
contribute to individual development. In formal terms physical education 
becomes the learning of sport, dance, and exercise skills in order to help 
the emergence o! self -concept, the acquisition of self-esteem, and the fulfill- ft 
ment of self-actualization need?. Three progressive phases in the physical 
education program have been designed to maximize this positive relation- 
ship between motor skill development and personal development: 

1. Achieving control oT motor performance, which relates to con- 
cerns for the development of self-concept 

2. Achieving specific techniques of motor performance, which 
relates to" concerns for the development of self-esteem 

. 3. Achieving style in motor performance, which relates to concerns 
for self-actualization. \ t 

Each program ptfase is sensitive to a special aspect of personal develop- 
ment. It is with, this careful attention to personal development that 
humanistic physical education would claim Unrightful place in any school 
program on "the basics." 

#: 

ACHIEVING CONTROL AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONCEPT 

Normal social and intellectual development is intricately related to 
sensory and motor experience. 3 Body image ai\d self-perception— both 
dimensions of self-concept— are ajso rooted in individuals' initial experi- 
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ences with the management of their bodies in space. With this recognition 
of the' integrated nature of development and the pervading impact that* 
early movement expeHences may have upon self-concept, the first phase of 
a humanistic physical education program is focused upon each individual 
gaining basic control of motor performances 

Achieving control is a form, of environmental coping that has as its 
focus— 

1. the development of perceptual motor skills, which includes prac- 
tice in performing simple motor skills that respond to some infor- 
mation or cues from the environment (skills such as balance, 
hand-eye or foot-eye coordination, and moving to a rhythm or 
beat); * < * 

2. the development of body awareness skills, which includes prac- 
r tice in performing basic mofor skills that offer seemingly simple, 

yet profound, motor challenges (skills such as .throwing, patch- 
ing, kicking, traveling on different body parts, imd making differ- 
ent body shapes to represent different ideas). 
The emphasis & this program phase is ondiscovering what the body 
can dp,nvhere the body can go, how the' body can move, and what dif»- 
ferent kinds of physical relationships the body can achieve. As an indi- 
vidual begins to gain control of motor performance, it is hoped that the 
perception of "the" body becomes one of "my" body, that the individual * 
incorporates a holistic view of selHnto self-concept. Physical education 
can contribute.still further to such>ersonal development if learning experi- 
ences are designed in a progressive and individualized fashion so th^t par- 

* iicipants are free to progress at their own rate and encounter motor 
challenges as pfoblem-solving situationT appropriate for their Jevel of 
motor skill. Such a design, which is sensitive to feefings of self-worth and 
oriented toward success, is possible when teachers avoid introducing the 
social-evaluation pressures of competition or grading into this phase of 

* physical education. % 

ACHIEVING SKILL TECHNIQUES AND THE • ' 
DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-ESTEEM- , «v. 

As individuals achieve increasing* degrees of skill in motbr^perfor- 
martce, a geheral.feeling of environmental coping may expand toward feel- 
ings of real competence and' belief in their ability to act effectively in 
response to challenging situations. The learning of sport^nce, and exer- 
cise skills enables an individual to engage in controlled movement .settings 
where physical performance becomes concrete evidence upon which to 



bas6 self-evaluation— one of the central dimensions of self-esteem. 4 Each 
sport, dance, and exercise form has its own particular set of skill tech- 
niques designed to meet "successfully its own particular set of motor 
challenge?. Because^ would be impossible to gain skill in every movement 
form, humanistic physical education programs must select only certain 
forms for extended practice and participation. Although facilities, time, 
and finances often affect this selection, individuals should be given the 
opportunity to learn the skill techniques^ at least one movement form 
from each of the following: • 

1. Fipm the sport fornis^ 

a. a sport that emphasizes, .competition 

b. a sport that" emphasizes self -evaluation * 

c. a sport that emphasizes vertigo (a threat to balance or stabil- 

■ 2. From the detnce forms: *-; 4 

a. a dance that emphasizes mimicry (imitation) 
" / A>. a dance that emphasizes cultural expression 

c. A dance that emphasizes personal expression """" 

d. a dance that emphasizessuccessful display (communication 
of an idea 'or feeling to others). ' / - 

3. From the exercise forms: \ 

a. an exercise pattern that emphasizes maintenance of a desired 
level of physical condition , , 

b. an exercise pattern that emphasizes an improvement to a 
<;~ desired level of physical condition 

c. an exercise pattert that emphasizes restoration to a previous 
level of physical condition 

d. an exercise pattern that emphasizes relief from fcome 
' undesired physical condition. 

Although some educators might believe that the exercise forms are 
appropriate only for the physically handicapped or ill-fit individual, it 
should be noted that the knowledge and experience-gained by participating 
in-4xercise forms may provide ^11 individuals with positive feelings about 
their ability to change and control their own physical condition. The dif- 
ferent types 6f sport and dance forms structure the environment in dis- 
tinctly different ways. As skill techniques are mastered, each performer 
becomes more effective and gains m self-confidence— still another dimen- 
sion of self-esteem. 

As with the first program phase of achieving control, the second pro- 
gram pha$p of achieving skill techniques require* a careful sequencing of 
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learning experiences so mat individual? are sufficiently challenged to grow, % . 
yet they encounter enough actual success that they are able to develop and J 

• maintain their personal dignity. T]ie educational beauty of sport, dance, j 
and exercise is that they are totally contrived environments with iden- 1 
tifiable motor challenges. A knowledgeable physical educator can help i- 
foster the development of positive self-esteem based upon accurate self- 
perceptions by setting up an instructional cycle in which the practice of * 
specific-skills is followed by the chance to apply those skills m a real yet 
manageable sport, dance, or exercise context, which in turn necessitates 
and provides feedback or further practice, and so on toward mastery. 

ACHIEVING ST£LE 'AND SELF-ACTUALIZATION 

The final phase in a humanistic physical education program is that of 
achieving style in motor performance, that is, achieving a level of sTdllpro- 
ficiency that frees the individual fro|n constant^ concentration' on^the- 
mechanics of motor performance and opensup its potential as an aesthetic 
experience. Because a- high lev^l of skill "is required to achieve styl^, fevy 
individuals are capable of this mastery in more than one or two movement 
fonns\ Tfife implies that there mtist be an Identification of preferences for 
% certains, sport, dance, or exercise forms and then the provision of further^ 

* instruction and extended opportunities for practice and participation. It is 

• entirely possible that some students, after achieving the skill techniques of 
performance, might prefer to pursue only the 'dance forms to. the lS^eljpf 
styl§, or only .the sport forms, or only the exercise forms. Qtfier individ- 
uals might select a combination of the forms while still othersnmight choose 
to pursue self-actualizatiojp in other forms altogether rather than pursue it 
in movement. In this phase of the program the student must be given a 
choice, even if that means the student's dropping out of the program. No 
one can identify for another where or how feelings of self -actualization 

* may be.encountered. 
Th'e aesthetic potential in motor performance provides a ricnTource 

of personal meaning for many individuals. This potential has been pro- 
PQsed'as*a range of feelings that includes the following: 5 
*~*^<S : 1. Evocative elements, where some human life value such as , 
courage or compassion is illustrated by a motor performance 
r 2. Expressive elements, where a participanf has mastered the skill 
' techniques to the pbint where he or she takes on a special "energy" 
quality such as grace, lightness of touch, power with control, etc. 

\ "3. ^Intellectual beauty, where a participant meets the motor 
challenges of an activity in some clever, insi|htful, or innovative 
moveprfnt 
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4. Drama, where there is some contrived, conflict or difficulty in 
meeting the demands of an activity and tension builds the 

— — - struggle between the participant and adversary elements con- 
tinues to some point of climax and resolution 

5. Unity, where the participant^experientsps feelings of total immer; 
sion or oneness in his or her own skill performance. * 

Although a school physical education program could not offer a wide 
variety of sport', dance, ^nd exercise forms to this degree of mastery, it 
might be possible to offer a representative sample if public and community 
resources were used.' As with the other phases of the program, concern for 
individuals' feelings of personal worth and respect for their right to make 
choices about their physical education would permeate this final phase. 

THE HUMANISTIC AGENDA 

Humanistic physical education may Jbe conceived of as a motor skill 
learning program structured to promote the development of self-concept 
and self-esteem and the pursuit of self-actualization among its participants. 
The primary difficulty with this type of physical Education is that of realiz- 
ing its own idea. Although all of our motor development literature tells us 
that the best time to wort on achieving control of motor performance is 
between the end of the infant growth spurt and the stabilization of hand 
and foot preference between ages five and seven approximately, 6 a sys- 
tematic perceptual-motor and body management program is seldom pro- 
vided for children in this age range. At this critical ^ime in the development 
of self-cdhcept, when carefully and individually designed motor challenges 
could make a significant and positive contribution, formal and regular 
physical education instruction is often totally absent. When some effort is 
made' to organue children, it usually becomes a low-skill-level group- 
orientecl activity that is oblivious to individual differences in motor 
development and the fragile nature of children's evolving self<oncept. 

Both motor development and integrated-tftVelopment literature sug- 
gest that the best period for learning skill techniques is between the ages 
when hand and foot preference stabilizes and puberty begins. 7 This would 
clearly indicate that the> elementary and middle school ySars rfiould find a 
rigorous sport, dance, and exercise skill technique progranweceiving full 
emphasis as children discover their abilities to becom& competent as active 
agents^ in their environment. This self -esteem-oriented program phase 
should again allow for individual differences and reflect a sensitivity to 
children's needs for accurate self-perceptions in a nonthreatening, non- 
judgmental environment. However, many programs fojchildrferrin this age 
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span consist of a fekLplayground games in which highly motor-skilled or 
gifted children are allowed to predominate. Qfien individualized skill 
instruction in specific techniques is not provided, and sufficient practice 
' time for developing these difficult skills is riever built in to the school day. 
The potential gain in self-esteem available to aftxhildren from progressive 
improvement in meeting motor challenges is seldom realized. 

The final phase of skill mastery or style in motor performance should 
be the province of the secondary or high school curriculum. Instead, many 
times the physical education program is a weak attempt to teach basic skill 
techniques to individuals wHo have yet even to achieve full control of their 
motor performance. No wonder fhat many older students become bored 
or disinterested in high school and many educators see little basic value in 
physical education. The lack*of initial physical' education during critical 
stages in development provides a nearly insurmountable obstacle. The 
opportunities for self-actualization in such developmental^ out-of-sync 
programs are remote at best. 

The humanistic agenda in physical education demands early interven- 
tion/as early as the preschool, in children's motor development. 
Throughout the entire program teaphers must structure motor challenges 
for students that encourage a stearay expansion of their capabilities in a 
nonthreatening leaftiihg environment. Throughout the* entire program 
teachers musf. provide skill instruction and guided practice ^that allow 
children to progress at their own rate without fear of unwarranted social 
evaluation or arbitrary assignment of some external judgment about the 
comparative worth- of their performance. ' 

But support for humanistic physical education has yet to be mobilized 
in education. Perhaps this can be traced to some latent feelirigs about the 
medieval concept of mind-body dichotomy, which relegated anything 
concerning t^ie physical to a position of secondary value. Perhaps it can be 
-traced to an unwillingness to see participation in sport, dance, and'exercise 
forms as "a potentially meaningful pursuit for everyone from the handi- 
capped, to the highly gifted; because the acceptance of such a position 
might threaten the athletic power structure that is interested in using 
instructional and practice time only for a select few who play in sports that 
the public finds entertaining. -• 

A humanistic physical education program defines its educational 
value in terms of its contribution to theiasic human needs for personal 
developmenfc.Jn .the areas of self-concept, self-esteem, and self- 
actualization. "if the catch phrase "back to basics'* is ever fully employed to 
effect curriculum change, the idea of humanistic physical education may at 
last be revised -7 a rich developmental experience in the real environments 
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of sport, dance, and exercise. Forphysical education this will represent a 
t true educational breakthr&gh, for it will not be a return to the basics/but 
rather an initial arrival long anticipated by responsibl^iysical educators 
and lohg deserved by their students. 
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CHAPTER 3 



Play PaitemB and Human Expression 

Lynn A. Barnett 
"A human is most human . . . when at play. "* 

-> * 
INTRODUCTION 

All of us have engaged in a wide variety of play since our earliest 
montr^s* As infants, we found delight in touching a colorful mobile and tit- 
terecf at the sight of adults retrieving dropped spoons. As young children, 
We built spaceships and cities from grains of sand, and we learned skills for 
gaming and the fun that others could bring. And as adults, we have often 
retreated into dreams of childhood play or engulfed ourselves for hour? in 
conversations to solve world problems and in mutual expression via inter- 
personal relationships. Play provides unique opportunities for the individ- 
ual: it relaxes us from daily toil, allows us to conjure up dreams ot "what 
could be" or "what was," provides nonserious experimentation with our 
universe, and generally yields a state of pleasure, 'Satisfaction, and enjoy- 
ment that few other activities bring. For all of these opportunities and 
accomplishments, play is the mechanism^y which we express ourselves 
freely, with the' latitude and freedom to act on our gratifications and 
wishes and bear no consequences. , 

The freedom to choose, to act, to express, to feel, is a ^defining 
characteristic of play. The intrinsic motivation that characterizes playful 
v 

•fills, M.J. Why People Play. 




initiations carries positive emotional responses as we engage in actions for 
the intema^gratification they elicit. In few other behaviors do we perceive 
the contingencies attached to our acts to be so'minimal, the consequences 
to be so relatively few. It is this perception of freedom that allows the indi- 
vidual to act with intent, the act itself being characteristic of internal states 
and dispositions. Play thus can be viewed as a sort of "lookirtg glass" into 
the individual: it is the unique .expression of moods, desires, personality, 
mental processes, «and, abilities and i& a composite reflection of the indi- 
vidual—past, present, and future* 

PLAY AS PHYSICAL EXPRESSION 

Various theoretical views suggest that play is the expenditure 1 or the 
restitution 2 of energies that are either accumulated 6r discharged during 
working behavior. These early models thus define play as nonproductive, 
and superfluous and antithetical to work or purposive activity. Observa- 
tions of the exuberant and vigorous play of children suggest some anec- 
dotal support for the paradigms. 3 Indeed, gross motor activities have been 
found to characterize a majority of play styles in middle 'childhood, 
especially in boys. 4 Preschoolers and,kindergartners show high degrees of 
physical experimentatibn in play as they learn to coordinate body move- 
ments and muscular activity, the precarious balancing'Peats that children ■ 
often attempt (much to the dismay of parents) suggest that play serves as 
one means by which children learn the boundaries of Jheir physical 
capabilities and coordination of body units to interact in new types of 
games. The perfection of these movements and the development of their 
patterns into skilled action often preoccupy much of play. 5 Play thus 
serves a critical function in providing children with the freedom to experi- 
ment with- their body physically and relate it to interactions with their 
environment. The feedback gained during this type of f>lay is crucial to 
children as they learn to integrate muscle groups, develop motoric patterns 
into skilled action, and discover the many new ways in which these newly 
acquired skills canjpring efficiency in adapting to and manipulating their 
environment. 

1 PLAY AS SOCIAL EXPRESSION # 

x A 

The development of social play has received a good deal of attention. 
Longitudinal observations of children at play have produced developmen- 
tal stages, or categories, of social play. It isfcenerally accepted that solitary 
play, followed by parallel play, associative play, and, finally, cooperative 
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play is the sequence in which social play develops with age. 6 The social life 
of a chijd actually begins* at birth. The child could not survive without 
being cared for, and this involves innumerable contacts with other humans 
from fine start. When the child is between five and seven months old, he or 
she will laughf in fafrly rudimentary games, and after a few more weeks the 
child will take an active part in the games. 7 After the first year a good deal 
of play is initiative. Other children are a great attraction as infants get 
ol4er. Although there i$ considerable variation, some children as young as 
two-and-a-half years will appear distraught among a group of attractive 
toys if there are no others with whom to play. Most children in the first* 
two years, however, when in close proximity, ,will play without much 
reference to others around them. Playing in parallel, rather than with one 
another, was found to be the most prevalent social-play form between the 
second and third year. Children appear to delight in others playing around 
them, yet they have little direct influence on the typology of one another's 
play. Associative play occurs a bit later when* the child is engaged in a 
game involving others, Jfct is more intent on his or her own role and play 
interests. The appearance of cooperation is exceptionally rare before the 
age of three and does not actually govern play 'until five" to seven years. 
Al$ng with cooperative play goes competition, and these play styles are 
most readily observed In games and playful activities with high elements of % 
imposed structure.* \ * 

The«role of play in the child'* socialization has been an ^mportaftt area 
for research activity. PJay has been described as a key agent in the 
socialization process, as one of the means by which young children learn 
their /ole in relation to others agd \6 the world in general. 9 From a young 
age children 'imitate adults: facial, verbal, and motoric actions; events 
witnessed and, 'at a later *ageV^events heard of rather than experienced. 
Children learn what others in their society flo, and are given feedback on 
their responses. Actions that are not culturally appropriate are punished 
and those that conform to social rules are positively reinforced. Children 
thus begin to internaliz^npnnative systems— for their culture, their soci-„ 
ety, their gender, and thffr immediate familial environment. This is one of 
the means by which our culture is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. From a very early afee we reenact culturally prescribed actions. 

As children become outer-directed, that is, as their egocentrism "gives . 
way to an awareness of p£ers and the consideration of their peers' role in 
relation to their own, they acquire a general sense regarding the conse- 
quences of their actions in relation to others. 10 Before the age of two, out- 
bursts of anger are directed mainly against adults, but between the ages of 
three and four quarreling with other children takes precedence." This is the 
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time whe^; playmates gain-importance, and as this occurs children begin to 
learn the meaning of sharing and cooperation. Like most other socially 
desirable habits, sharing is learned via a variety of incentives and social 
pressures. Sharing toys and taking turns, two essentials in reducing quar- 
rels, are learned by experience. Through.early adult intervention children 
learn the enjoyment that can be gained through interaction with others, 
and peers become a new toy form. Crucial to this process is children's 
realization that their own wishes cannot always predominate, and that 
gratification can "be derived from subordinating their own desires to those 
of others. Piaget 12 stressed the internalization of morality and the develop- 
ment of conscience that can be traced through this process of recognizing 
the needs and wants of peers. He illustrated this relatipnship by tracing the 
game of marbles and -the way in which children structured rules based 
upon group consensus. Play thus serves an important role in the socializa- 
tion process via the continual enjoyable interactions between childrerv^nd 
adults and, later, between children and other children. 

It has also been suggested that communication skills, both verbal and 
nonverbal, are facilitated in play." At a very early age (usually six to ten 
* months) children begin to experiment with language: babbling itnd vocal 
noises are common and there is evidence that children begin to play with 
vofcal sounds. 14 Between the ages of .two and three years conventional 
noises are learned and used to identify certain events and actions. As more 
and more verbalizations accompany play, they elicit responses, whether or 
not the/9fe clearly identifiable. The child's play with language is a com- 
mon event in its own right, as chants, rhymes, and riddling songs emerge 
and produce delight. This-type of language play often evolves into instruc- 
tional games, with adults frequently mimicking and directing the contenj. 
These play episodes become important ways of teaching children labels 
and categories as well as the Structural rules of language. The nonverbal 
'accompaniments reinforce the joy in producing sounds and the ecstasy of 
initial success in communicating needs or identifying an object or person. 
The potential impact of nonverbal gestures becomes realized as a means of 
eliciting reaction or communicating feelings and thoughts. 

PLAY AS COGNITIVE EXPRESSION f , \ 

One .of the most pervasive play styles in young children is the active 
investigation and manipulation of objects and settings. The child's seem- 
ingly insatiable curiosity in the preschool period is vitnessed by parents 
and educators; the mischievous exploration of kitchen cupboard and the 
interminable frequency of "why" questions are characteristics of this 
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period of rapid growth and development. The finding that raw construc- 
tion materials are the most preferred play object in this age range 15 attests v 
to the ingenuous ability of children to create fantastic characters ajid weave 
elaborate plots and themes. Dress-up play and the adventurous missions of 
young space cadets illustrate the manipulation of reality that is so typically 
characteristic of young children's play.* 6 Like children, adults create make- 
believe or "wish" worlds, although typically these are covert, not overt. 
Research has shown that not only is this type of mental play quite enjoy- 
able for those who participate, but it is also biologically adaptive; that is, 
imaginative play and playmates serve definite cognitive functions. 17 

A wealth of research illustrates a relationship between children's fre- 
quency of imaginative play .and various aspects of cognitive develop- 
ment. 18 Piaget 19 suggested that play serves as the mirror through which we 
can observe the child's present level of cognitive functioning. More recently 
it was shown that children who exhibited high incidences of imaginative 
play in preschool years performed better in school subjects that those who 
had been more conventional in their play. 20 Creative children have been 
found to show advanced levels of reading comprehension and skill by first 
and ihird grade. 21 and to produce more analytic concepts than their less 
playful peers. 22 Enhancing the child's ability to see the fun in learning, and 
structuring the traditional classroom setting into a more game-like atmos- 
phere facilitate the acquisition of new concepts. Researchers have tested 
this notion experimentally by incorporating mathematical principles into a 
new game that was taught to grade-school children. The findings indicated 
that the children who participated in the new game acquired the concepts 
earlier and retained them linger than those wl^o were taught via more con- 
ventional, structural approaches.* 3 In addition/tondardized tests that are 
traditionally administered to grade-school children^hieved better results 
when the setting was less structured and was presented<as~a new game to 
be played. 24 ' 

Theoretical models. have been advanced to suggest that the very 
nature ,pf playjies in cognitive processing. 25 The suggestion has been that 
the increases in language, reading, mathematical abilities, and other areas 
that have been noted are all reflective o£ problem-solving and divergent- 
thinking abilitjf. The explanation,, for these findings is that children wi)l 
typically explore and manipulate a novel object in their Environment until 
Jhey. learruti characteristics. Once they ieel familiar .with an object, they 
will often aeatively Vi^nipulate it that is, generate new stories and situa- 
tions with it. 26 m tnis way children learn the marty possibilities that an 
object offers. The^frequency with which this manipulation typically occurs 
throughout childhood leads to the development of a genera] problem- 
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solving ability. As children investigate objects and learn the characteristics 
of those objects, they increase their response repertoire, and as they tire of 
the objects, they seek new interactions in their environment. These new 
interactions are of a necessarily more complex nature as children become 
more complex through increasing investigation, manipulation, and assimi- 
lation of aspects of their environment. Play thus contributes to children's 
adaptation to the world, as new information is learned and behavioral 
flexibility is acquired. \ ^ 

PLAY AS* EMOTIONAL EXPRESSION 

.Sigmund Freud 27 long ago identified the adaptive value of play for the 
clyld. He argued that children do not have the means with which to assm^ 
late unpleasant experiences, as adults do. Various defense mechanisms that 
adults^possess to deal with conflicts posed by their environment are not 
fuH^aeveloped in* the young, and hence children require a means by which 
'^ney can "cjigest" traumatic events. Play is regarded as one of the few ac- 

x Hvities in which the child has freedom for total control and direction. 

x Children frequently use this contFol to reenact unpleasant experiences so as 
• toinsulate themselves from the effects of subsequent similar experienceslrT 
which they might once again have little control. 

The importance of play behaviors to anxious or disturbed children 
has been demonstrated. In one study 28 school-age children who were 
hospitalized for a serious illness were presented with a variety of toys with 
which they could play. The children played for longer periods of time with 
the toys that closely resembled aspects of the hospital setting. The investi- 
gator also spok^with the children about their toy preferences .and their 
feelings accompanying play. All of the children reported their play tQ have 
had a calming yet highly enjoyable effect, and the desire to continue the' 
ptay activities was commonly expressed. In a more recent study 29 this 
psychoanalytic interpretation of play was studied in a controlled setting. 
One group of preschool children was shown a film segment from a Lassie 
movie that depicted Lassie getting separated from her owner and getting 
lost trying to find her way home. The dog's fate was unceifein as she 
encountered several potentially dangerous situations. This film segment 
was deemed to be anxiety inducing for the children. A second group of 
children was shown film segments from the same movie in which the dog 
made friends with a group of boys; this situation was pleasant and there ' 
was no indication of the dog's plight. After viewing their respective film 
segments, the children were given the opportunity to play individually 
with one or all of a variety of toys, some of which were relevant to the 
theme of the movie and some of which were neutral and bore no relation 
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to it. Measures of anxiety were taken for each child before and after tfcfe . 
film and at the conclusion of the play session. Results supported the con- 
tention that play enables the child to neutralize and work through a con- 
flict situation. The children who viewecf.the traumatic film segment played 
substantially longer with the ahxiety-relevant toys than did the second 
group; in addition, cqmpared with the second gr.oup, they were higher in 
anxiety following the movie and lower in anxiety following the play ses- 
sion. - 

This tfsfcarch lends further credence to the notion that play can con- 
tribute to stable and healthy.emotional development in children. Although, 
there is little evidence (beyond that cited above) to substantiate this 
notion, it is common to see young children playing doctor to a'si$ doll, or 
parent to a group of younger neighbors. One interpretation of this play is 
that the child is actually recreating an unpleasant experience in an attempt 
to master and neutralize it. ' 

I 

CONCLUSION i 

'The play of children at times may strike us as fragile.Snd charming, 
rowdy and boisterous, ingenuous, just plain silly, or disturbingly percep- 
tive in its portrayals of adult skilled actions and ajtituctes." 30 Recent^ 
research has shown, however, that with the variety of play forms, the 
diveisity of play patterns, and the multitude of play expressions, we 
should view play ascrucial to healthy development. Without a concerted 
period of play in our young and developing years, we would not cope well 1 
with the complexity of adulthood >nd the necessary demands for creative 
thought, physical prowess, and embtional and social stability. Indeed, 
play helps children come to understand their world. It also provides the 
freedom to explore and the enjoyment to act as a unique expression pf the 
composite picture of ourselves. 

Play allows us to realize the intrinsic possibilities that tfur environ- 
ment offers and gives us the'freedom *o explore our potential in non- 
threatening ways. Alternately it te&ches us the boundaries and the 
guidelines that we must learn in order to live cooperatively with others and 
to share new experiences and dreams. Play is almost paradoxical irt this 
sense — we experience the fun in learning, -creating, achieving, and reacting 
and^the sorrow in the constraints necessarily imposed by reality and soci- 
ety as we age. We learn to be effective within our environment, yet we also 
learn that we are accountable to others who share our social system. The 
"conflicts that are engendered, and the joy that accompanies mastery, are 
crucial components Jp play experiences, and to adaptation in general. 
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Play helps us to advance cognitively as we explore novel elements in 
our environment and then use them in wlays to satisfy our pleasures. Play 
teaches us the joy to be gained from others and the mode by which we 
must learn to accept and* communicate. Play facilitates the resolution of 
conflict and reduces our anxieties as we act on and "play out" events that 
acted on and disturbed us. Play allows for the expression of physical exu- 
berance, the sheer joy that accompanies vigorous exercise, and the devel- 
opment of coordinated. movement and skilled action. In all of these ways 
play is not just frivolous or silly— it is biologically adaptive, producttye 
behavior that molds us into constituents, of a culture yet allows us the en- 
joyment of expressing our individuality anjj uniqueness. Clearly, then, we 
play because we are human and we are human because we play. 

« 
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^ CHAPTER 4 
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Affect As It Effects Fitness and 
Total Functional Integrity 

Alexander W. McNeill 



.There regains an apparent paradox in the reasoned arguments 
presented* by philosophers in physical education and the practice of 
physical education in society.. The philosophers have been striving for 
many years to eradicate the dichotomy of the mind and the body in favor 
of a holisttt view of the individual in which the mind and the body are 
interdependent. 1 Our practice, however, remains centered on skills — 
learning motor skills, teaching motor skills, analyzing motor skills, and, , 
more recently, ^aluating Jwavior evident during the perfcVniance or 
observation of motor skills. Skills and cognitive processes have been/ and 
remain, the center of focus in physical education.^ \ 

We have seen a cQnsiderable change in the skills being taught in 
physical education programs. There has been a shift from team sports and 
gymnastic skills to lifetime skills and ofWoor activities. However, we are 
teaching to affect a single dimension of body phenomena, namely, the 
cognitive dimension. To argue that the mind and the body are not dichoto- 
tnous, to identify affective as well as cognitive dimensions of body phe- 
nomena, and to suggest that these two dimensions are not discrete, does 
not mean that it is sufficient to influence either the cognitive or the affec- 
tive cpmp6nent, that a suitable or proper change in the other dimension 
will' be a necessary concomitant outcome. There being at least two dimen? 
sions to movement phenomena, it behooves physical education to address 
both. . » 
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In the course of the last two decades it appears that we have dissected 
* ' the term "physical education/' addressing the "physical" portion through 
teaching motor skills, taking up the "education" portito* by our studies of 
the pedagogical sciences. We stu$iy the mechanics of the body and the 
M changes in the systems that accompany exercise, we analyze thi motor 
skills that ^constitute activity, and we examine teaching and teachers' 
methods and behavior. 

' Physical education as we know it in 1980 has been plagued by many 
pnoblems puring the couree of its development. TKe physical educator is 
still viewed by many members of the academic community as a somewhat * 
limited sibling. The need for academic identity and the desire to demon- 
strate effectiveness in the academic pursuit of knowledge have resulted in a 
growth pattern in physical education that focuses upon those dimensions 
of study traditionally considered to be academic. As a consequence 
physical education has been differentiated into discrete units of study such 
as biomechanics, motor learning, pedagogy, and exercise physiology. 
Each of these subunits has generated its own body of knowledge and 
encourages students ta study a single dimension of movement phenomena, 
a process that results in further specialization and further differentiation. 
The purpose of physical education is being lost in favor of a goal or a series 
of goals established for one dimension of the discipline. 2 

Physical education implies something much larger than the study of 
movements. It implies^that we may teacK motor skills; it jmplies that we 
may study motor skill^from various perspectives (e.g.,* physiological, 
anatomical, biomechaniCal, and sociological); it implies that activities and 
the interactions of people when they participate in activities involve the 
psyche as well as the boSy. Thus it would appear that physical education 
has a role in the development of the total individual. 

The body concept can be defined as the impression a person has of his 
* or her body, conscious and unconscious, affective and cognitive. 5 * The 
concept recognizes not only the conscious cognitive aspects of body phe- 
nomena, but also the affective component of moving and being. In' 
physical education we are just beginning to examine this affectiye.compo- 
nent, but as I hope to demonstrate, this dimension may be*he key to the 
development of physical education in the 1980's. 

" Physical fitness is but a part of physical education. If we view physi- 
cal fitness asar product of functional integrity, then the term "physical 
fitness^hodd be considered in the same total sense as the term "physical * 
education." Physical fitness is not just the efficient 'operation of various * 
systems, but also the unmistakable, positive gestalt that is the result of the 
interaction of the various systems, including the psyche. Physical fitness - 
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'must have the 




affective arid cognitive components 



that make up the 



body concept. 

A primary purpose of education is to change behavior and to develop 
in individuals the "desire to evaluate aspects of their lives rationally and 
make decisions about their ♦future. Behavior may be defined as the change 
in states of bodies and body parts and their relationships in space. 4 
- Teaching specific skills may indeed establish neurological schefhata that 
will result in tbe successful completion of a motor skill. That is, we have 
established that we are able to make a product. The question remains, 
What will motivate us to make that product at some time in the future? 

Education is a process whereby we influence motive, establishing feel- 
ings in the individual* and causing the individual taseek change actively. 
Motive appears to be the key to effective education. - 

The term "gpals" may be used to imply motive. However, motive 
v establishes goals and initiates behaviors to attain these goals. Motives can 
be related to feelings, and, in the case of the body,* they may be feelings of 
pleasure or displeasure concerning its systemic functioning. Knowledge of 
the body as it responds to exercise, knowledge of the body as it responds lo 
lack of exercise, knowledge of skills that will produce positive changes in 
systemic functioning, are all Qnlikely to produce a change in behavior 
unless a motive is established and recognized. 

For a motive to be accepted it must represent the feelings of the indi- 
vidual seeking to change behavior. If we are^to be eflJiective in encouraging 
physical fitness, we must db more than just provide cognitive information; 
we must address the affective component of the physical fitness concept. 

It was stated earlier that behavior may be defined as the change in 
states of bodies and body parts and their relationships in space. In physical 
education we study the changes instates and the relationships of bodies^ 
and body parts largely in the branch of the discipline Refined as bio- 
mechanics. The changes in the systems of the body that accompany 
changes in position, and the accommodation or training effects that result 
from repetitive changes in position are evaluated in another branch of the 
profession defined as exercise-physiology! Both branches of the profession 
are dependent upon the execution of motor skills. t 

Isaac Newton systematically observed movement and described con- 
ditions for motion that remain our basic guidelines for the physical 
f. analysis of movement. However, we might well consider that there is a 
parallel serious of affective 'laws" pr behavioral statements pertaining to 
human movement. These affective laws address the motive for^ movement. 
The term "mature" is used in much mechanics literature as a synonym for 
force; however, lk modern usage it has a somewhat wider connotation. 
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Motive implies an innUr drive, an affective condition, a feeling or series of 
feelings that may initiate action, accompany action, or exist after some line 
of action has been completed. t If we were to derive a series of affective 
laws, we might well model them on the three classical laws proposed by 
Newton, addresdpg infertia, change in momentum", and action and reac- 
tion. 

'If we believe that movement and activity are necessary for total 
, growth and development, one of our major goals must be to motivate peo- 
ple to participate in' motor activities. t Generally, healthy systemic function- 
ing is a concomitant of participation in physical activities. Casual inspec- 
tion of the activity patterns of the population suggests that we have failed 
* to proyitle sufficient reasons for mosrpeople to be active. Indeed, it would 
appear that pfesent, past, and future states of inactivity can be described 
by three affective laws. In the. interest of simplicity these will be' referred to 
as McNeill's Laws of Inactivity: , » 

McNeill's First Law of Inactivity. A body will remain at rest, or in a 
uniform statfe of inactivity, unless it is acted upon by some internal motive. 

McNeill's Second Law of Inactivity. The degree of activity or change 
in activity pattern is proportional to the magnitude and duration of the 
intemah motive. o „ 

McNeills Third Law^ of Inactivity. The reaction.of a system stressed 
by exercise through the application of an. internal motive is to accom- 
modate and subsequently to supcrcompensate for the exertise stressor. 

Regarding the. first statement, inactivity is a function of lack of 
motive. It should be noted that motive is qualified in that it must be inter- 
nally derived. Until individuals develop sufficient personal motive to par- 
ticipate in activity,^ is unlikely that activity will result. "There need be no 
single or best motive, merely effective motives, that is, those that^result in 
a change in behavior from inactive to active. Changing activity patterns is 
like dieting to lose weight; it is not effective upless it is self-motivated and 
the motive'results in long-term change in ^ehavior. At present in physical 
education we provide knowledge of positive changes in body systems that 
accompany exercise,^ and -we provide carefully planned exercise experi- 
ences with the belief that exposure will stimulate a "future motive for partic- 
ipation. However, it has been demonstrated in other areas of health that 
knowledge of an adverse outcome^^g., lung cancer;) resulting^ from a 
specific behavior (e.g., cigarette smoking) is not salient to modify that 
behavior. *, J * 

The second behavioral statement suggests that the degree of activity 
or change in activity pattern is proportional to the magnitude and* the 
duration of the internal motive. It takes a considerable personal commit- 




ment of time and effort to harvest the benefits -of a regular exeSfee pro- 
gram. It might again be emphasized that a Ibng-term commitment to„exer- k 
cise as a part* of normal living is the necessary prerequisite to the 
maintenance of a successful exercise program. v 

The final law is a statement of the outcomes of the arolication of what 
has come to belcnownas the overload prindple. Essentially it implies that 
*in internally derivedmotive, when used to generate a long-term exercise 
program, will produce a reaction that results in increased effidency, work 
capadty, and recuperative abilities of the body. 

. To this point physical fitness activities and various exercise and train- 
ing systems have not beei) addressed.. It is not the purpose o^this author to 
minimize the importance of these dimensions of physical education; 
indeed, a general Overview of them is presented b^low. TKfepurpose of this 
presentation is to establish the importance of motive, apportion of the 
affective dimension of activity, in .the development of tffiture goa!§ for 
physical education* Physical fitness is not just' a- state of^the body, but 
reflects a total functional integrity tha't must be defined for individuals. We 
must consdously address the affective dimension of movement in physical 
education and oiir^tneSsprograms. Without internal motive, activity will 
remain an -unlikely outcome fdcmdiyiduals in most Western cultures in 
which the machine dominates the physical working environment. 

Our concept of physical fitness has undeqjpne considerable change, 
concomitant with the inclusion of lifetime activities in physical education 
programs. We have seen physical education moye away from using a 
single concept of performance-related physical, fitness Jn which emphasis 
was placed upon physiological functions to improve performance in sport 
artd physical activities. Our dbncern^with making athletes stronger, mote.^ 
skillful, faster, and more flexible is being recognized as a somewhat har- 
row view of fitness. "More recently there has been a move to address fitness 
as it relates to health, in terms of both physiological and psychological 
functioning. 5 The profession is Beginning to recognize fitneSs-as'a holistic 
concept rather than as'i purely physical state v This position is, evidenced 
by the' development of a new Health-Related Physical Fitness Test by the 
Task Foremen Youth Fitness of the American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation an^ Dance and t)ie Physical Fitness Coundl of the; 
Assodation for Research, Administration/ Professional Councils and 
Sodeties. * - 

1lie new WsU^attery concentrates upon four basic components of fit- 
ness, namely, tardiovasculaf functioning, body*$omposition, strength, 
and flexibility. These are some of tKe basic components of performance- 
related fitness, but the major emphasis is being placed upon cardiovascular 




functioning. This dimension of fitness is viewed by many physicians'and 
health professionals as the single, most critical aspect of physical health. 
Regular exercise may not prevent circulatory disease, but it certainly 
appears to reduce the risk of severe problems, and individuals who do 
exercise regularly have been shown to recover more rapidly from circula- 
tory trauma than other, less active individuals. 6 In addition, the efficient 
supply of oxygen to the working muscles permits prolonged work, 
whether for financial or recreational gain. It is readily apparent that car- 
diovascular efficiency, and thus cardiovascular fitness, have a great influ- 
ence on our quality of life. v 

Body composition is addressed in the new Health-Related Physical 
Fitness Test battery. This dimension has been included as a result of 
increasing information relating obesity to coronary heart dijease. Further, 
it has been reasoned that the increased stress of the "nonactive" workload, 
in the form of fat, unduly burdens the Circulatory system, resulting in 
other problems such as hypertension, renal malfunctions, and degenera- 
tive arthritis. ' * 

Strength and flexibility for athletes are two aspects of fitness that 
require little explanation. However, their inclusion in the new test battery 
for the general population requires a little clarification. Evaluation of 
studies of postural defects and their relationship to chronic low back pain 
and acute back injuries, as well as various forms of abdominal discomfort, 
has led to the conclusion that weak abdominal muscles, short hamstrings, 

' and pelvic tilt are major contributing factors to these disorders. The 
strength,and flexibility aspects of the new test battery qarefully evaluate 
these areas of functioning in order to identify weaknesses and recommend 
some correctiye action before a severe disorder appears. 

Although physical education has takeft a giant step toward trying to. 
influence more of the population by, making the new Health-Related 
Physical Fitness Test more appropriate to the needs and functions of the 
general population, it appears that we are making the same grave error: 
that we committed in the past. As the rationale was developed for this new 
test, we identified the* need to address the psychological as well as the 
physical fitness of our people. 7 Once again we are going to evaluate 
cognitive and/or physical skills and levels of functioning in the hope that 
knowledge will provide a sufficient impetus for a change' in behavior. It 
has been argued earlier in this chapter that knowledge cannot be integrated 
and. molded into some form.of personalized, activity program until the 

' individual exposed to that knowledge has developed some form of internal 
motive for participation in activity. It remains to be seen, although on the 

\ basis of past experiences we must question, whether this new test battery 
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Will generate motive for activity by making society conscious of the com- 
ponents of health-related fitness. This is especially true because the com- 
ponents of the battery are the same as some of the components of the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation andCance's 
Youth Fitness Test, despite the different emphasis. 

As educators we mij^t question the practice of evaluating the status 
quo in physical fitness with the belief that this knowledge will be sufficient 
to generate a change in behavior. For most people, reading life insurance 
tables of heights and appropriate weights,' looking at tables predicting 
longevity on the basis of various health habits, and wearing seat belts to 
avoid injury in casejof automobile accident relate to others. We all tend to 
identify differences in our personal lives that make these tables unsuitable 
for describing ourselves. It seems to be a part of modern human nature to 
assume that descriptive statistics relate to everyone but ones elf. W e might 
suspect that this principle will be extended to include information from our 
new»Health-Related Physical Fitness Test battery. # 

In th$ last analysis we must return to motive and the affective compo- 
nent of-rfiovement. It is not sufficient to deal with the cognitive dimensions 
of movement and fitn&s. We must consciously seek to include in our 
physical education programs a segment that deals directly with the affec- 
tive aspects of being.active and improving or maintaining physical fitness.. 
We must help in the struggle to develop internally derived motive scf that 
goals can be identified and a beginning established tdward new behaviors 
that include activity as a necessary part of living* * 
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CHAPTER 5 



■Curriculum Dgsignp for 
Fulfilling Human Agendas 



■Ann E. Jewett 
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Curriculums in the 80's are designed for a world in turmoil. Designers 
are seeking to facilitate human growth and development and the capacity 
Ao adapt to potentially overwhelming environmental challenges, both 
physical and social in nature. Even more^significant, educational leaders 
are looking ahead; determined to go beyond the development of suiVival 
capabilities, seeking to develop human abilities to contribute to the shap- 
ing of the future. 'Curriculum specialists are directing their efforts, toward 
the shaping of curriculums designed to further the achievement of shared 
human goals and the fulfillment bf human agendas. 

Physical educators in the 80's are becoming aware of the increasingly 
significant role of the movement arts and sciences and of sport phenomena 
in- creating happy, satisfying futures, They are growing more conscious of 
the unique potential of physical education pirriculums for fulfilling huriian 
agendas. Curriculum designers have a far more difficult challenge than in 
the past when their role was viewed primarily as arrangement of tradi- 
tional activity content into appropriate seasonal sequences and customary 
'motor skill progression*. The identification and clarification of significant- 
educational objectives have become functions of overriding importance. 
The designing of learning programs conducive to incmyidual realization of 
these objectives is a continually demanding task. * N , 

Physical educationin the 80's embraces an infinite number of possible 
curriculum designs. Designers committed to identifying the needs of indi- 
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vidual persons in particular communiries and to facilitating the search for 
persorial meaning in moWment activities are developiru^nique patterns. 
The personaj/curriculum o(each learner is different fwmi that of any other 
learner. This multitude of possible variations maWit impractical even to 
classify cturiculum designs intb categories. Rajhfer than attempting to be 
all-incforeive, I offer the followirtg^lescriptionsr of curriculums designed for 
the^. 

Preschool and elementary school preschool education is becoming an 
accepted public service provided for all children during the two or three 
years prior to enrdllment in an early childhood education program. Learn- 
ing, activities efnphasize a combination of perceptual-motor activities, 
cognitive-developmental tasks, and self-care skills. Movement education 
activities include body-awareness and spatiakfcrientation challenges and 
- games r r^sicmotor^kills^nd^eative-movement. 
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All elementary school children need opportunities to participate in 
movement activity programs twice daily for a total x>f at least 40 minutes. 
Instructional programs include continuing movement education; ethnic, 
folk, and creative dance; and new games. 

Much of the child's movement curriculum is organized to focus on 
moving in space 'and is designed to achieve body awareness, locomotion, 
object manipulation, and movement expression. Basic locomotor patterns 
of walking, running, sliding, and jumping are learned, adapted, and refined 
through imitating, experimenting, solving movement tasks set by teachers, 
and performing such skills in self-testing, chasing, and rhythrrtic games. 
Learning sequences progress^to mors, complex locomotor skills such as 
galloping,* hopping, leaping, and skipping and to advanced forms of pro- 
pulsion on climbing and hanging apparatus. Students develop more 
sophisticated concepts of directionality and spatial relationships and better 
movement control through games emphasizing dodging, chasing, and tag- 
ging; through stunts, tumbling, -and other gymnastic activities; through 
folk dance and creative dance; and through simple combatives and weight- 
training activities. Skatilhg, swimming, and' ethnic dances of particular 
local interest are recommended. 

Ball- and object-handling activities involving throwing, catching, 
kicking, and striking receive major attention. Striking activities requiring 
foot-eye coordination as well as hand-eye coordination are included. 
Teachers plan object-manipulation challenges using hoops, rop^s, wands, 
knd batons as well as many types of balls, and striking implements. 
Together with continuing attention to increasing efficiency in skill perfor- 
mance; learning sequences are designed for progressive development of 
strength, balance, agility, flexibility,, and cifculorespiratory endurance. 
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Elementary concepts of effective body mechanics are included. Modified 
track and field events are popular. v • 

Popular games are introduced. New gan^es ahd "friend" games that 
focus on cooperating with, assisting, and learning to Jcnow and enjoy 
another child are emphasized. Concepts of group interaction such as part-* 
ner, team goal, sharing, win-win, teamwork, and leadership are analyzed. 

Middle school The curriculum in middle schodl physical education 
emphasizes two major elements, (a) expanded understanding of movement 
through refining personal skills and (b) greater depth of social under- 
standing through experiences in movement activities of the student's own 
and other cultures and in creating new games. To conduct middle school 
education programs in developmeiftal m6tor« performance, each. school 
nee ds the services of at least one dance educator, one aquatic specialist, 
and two general movement and sport educators. The dance' and aquatic 
specialists may be shared with other middle schools in the district, depend- 
ing upon enrollments. The instructional program includes survival % swim 9> 
ming, sport skills, dance, project adventure, fitness activities, and new 
games. Venturesome activities requiring more personal courage are 
included.^ The concept of creating new games is appropriate to all Sjge 
levels, but receives special emphasis in middle school programs. As stated 
by the New Games Foundation, "New Games is a process. It's not What 
you play . . . but how you >play. This proqjss begins with your own 
enjoyment, extends to an awareness of the Other players, and eventually 
results in creating some altogether new ways to have # fun." 1 

Many taped programs are available to provide for large group presen- 
tations, or for use by individual sWdents in the learning resource center. 
These include innovative movement challenges and fitness-assessment 
activities. Audio cassettes to assist with out-of-school skill development 
are available for individual checkout. Instructional'activities occur in three 
50-minute.pericKls weekly. Two of these provide for a planned ^quential 
program; the third allows students to select specific activity skills, jgeld 
experiences^ or needed remedial work. Most students have approximately 
three different choices per year on a seasonal basis. The instructional pro- 
v gram is 'supplemented by an intramural program directed by a full-time , 
Employee with professional career training in recreation^ 

Secondary sfhool Secondary school programs include approximately 
100 hours of ^Btruction in developmental motor performance at each- 
level. The core cou^e in the first ye$r is fitness for life. It includes indiVifl- 
ual assessment of the key aspects of health-related fitness, self-monitoring 
oi fitness achievements, guided prescription 9f exercise, and intensive par- 
ticipation in selected fitness activities. The program also includes two skill 
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classes in which the major purpose is the development of selected move- 
.ment performance skills. Selections are made by the individual student on 
the basis of a desire to tjecome a competent participant or a more skilled 
performer. ~ ^ 

In the second year the core course is group development through 
movement activities in which increased social awareness is sought; the 
emphasis is on cooperative games, group choreography, and community 
service projects. Large-group sessions featuring taped presentations of 
issues relating to equal opportunity in exercise, sport, and dance programs *" 
are complemented by laboratory-activity sessions in selected sport or 
dance 'forms and discussion and analysis of illustrative case studies. In 
addition to taking the core course, which focuses on the development of 
individual skills for functioning effectively in groups, each student selects 
two additional sport or dance skill courses. 

The third and final core course emphasizes diverse approaches to 
seeking personal meaning, in movement. Several key approaches are 
explored; focus on inner awareness through sport, transcendental medita- 
tion, pursuit of risk or high adventure, and the seeking of effortlessness 
and excellence in a particular movement form. Each student is ensured an 
experience in composing or creating movement and participation in a 
small-group wilderness-survival experience. The course concludes with a 
personal assessment and planning for continuing growth in developmental 
motor performance and life-style patterns to accommodate movement 
activities, within a desired life-style. 

Each student in the third-year program selects two- additional skill 
classes. Over the three-year period each has completed instruction in six 
selected activities beyond the core cburses, including at least one coopera- 
tive group game activity, one dance activity, and one outdoor activity. 
Each program also includes successful completion of at-least one intra- 
mural season and one sport- or dance-club season. 

Movement, dance, and sport is one of six core educational programs 
within which high school graduation requirements must be met. In addi- 
tion to the core courses, three instructional units are. required: Jvlotor 
Development in Young Children, The Role of Exercise and Active Recrea- 
tion ih Aging, and International Sport ancTPance. A wide variety of elec- 
tive offerings in the broad field of movement, dance, and sport is available 
for secondary school credit. 

Postsecondary education. Students enrolled in college or university or 
continuing education programs in physical education are required to par- 
ticipate in fitness-appraisal activities at lea§t once in two years. This pro- 
vides them with current fitness information and instruction in staund self- 
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evaluation techniques, encourages personal goal setting and planning for 
increasing and maintaining fitness, and offers access to leisure counseling 
services. Higher education offerings, available at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels, include the following: interdisciplinaiyinsights into effec- 
tive movement to meet the demands of new_ occupational tasks; survival 
and quality living in underwater communities; exercise and fitness in 
limited space and in gravity-less environments; impact of popular recrea- 
tional activities on {he biosphere; value systems of other cultures; personal 
decision making to influence the shape of one's own future; consensus- 
seeking skills for creating quality community life; biofeedback analysis; 
movement notation; holography; worldwide human commonalities; 
senior citizens as a community resource; and urban futures planning. 

GUIDELINES FOR DESIGNING 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION CURRICULUMS 

The preceding descriptions are broadly ^illustrative only. The diversity 
of patterns and designs appropriate for education in the 80's is infinite. 
Certain key commitments or directions are inherent in all sound designs, 
however. ^ " 

The educational role of movement and sport is viewed as guidance in 
m the search for personal meaning in movement activities. The broad range 
of meanings that may be sought through movement activities can be 4 
encompassed within three value clusters: fitness, performance, and 
transcendence. Fitness includes such standard components as strength, 
flexibility, and circujorespiratory endurance; yet it is specific to time-space 
in a changing world. Fitness is a human condition, a personal achievement 
involving individual understanding, selfrassessment, and»personal respon- 
sibility. Performance ehcpmpasses all modes of skilled motor performance 
in sports, dance, aquatics, gymnastics, and body mechanics activities. Per- 
sons may find meaning in skillful performance through its applications in 
physical recreation, job performance, survival skills, or daily functioning. 
Transcendence is perhaps best described-as^the celebration of. moments of 
"singular awareness. It is the experience of going beyond the usual, of over- 
coming limitations and boundaries, of personal integration and heightened 
consciousness of self. Movement activities offer an important channel for 
self -actualization and transcendence. 

Sports and the movement arts are pervasive aspects of human 
societies around the "world. The physical education curriculum of the 80's 
is planned with full-recognition of the many roles played by the movement 
arts and sciences in our society, and with ample provision for educating 
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citizens whose intention will be to modify th$se roles for the betterment of 
humankind. Because movement activities will probably continue to have 
significant impact on such important areas of living as health an# fitness, 
social service, communications, leisure" and recreation, and business and 
economics, as well as education, that impact must be positive for the soci- 
ety as a whole. S 

Physical education.curriculum desigftertneed to consider content and 
approaches to learning that will help us shape our future world and live 
happily in it. More emphasis needs to be' placed on movement activities 
that involve us in our total environment, help to maximize a symbiotic 
relationship with the larger living universe, make us aware of .the impact of 
our activities on -the biosphere, and strengthen our commitment to main- 
tain a quality environment. Global education requires opening horizons to 
the movement concepts and forms, of other cultures. It also dictates'the 
development of new games, especially games that de-emphasize competi- 
tion and maximize (fooperation. Futures education offers experiences in 
^analyzing choices, generating alternatives, and creating movement forms 
and activities. , « 1 • 

The physical education curriculum exposes learners to the total range 
of movement opportunities. The range is interpreted to encompass the 
many potential personal meanings that may be sought through movement 
activities, and the many alternative social roles of movement in advancing 
general well-being. Breadth of opportunity implies extended time and 
space concepts, extended forward into long-range futures, extended 
globally to increase experiences providing insight into other cultures.^ 

It has long been recognized that, in any educational setting, the pro- 
cess may be as important as or more important than the product. Impor- 
tant learning outcomes in physical education include those concerned with 
the processes pf learning to facilitate, extend, and use fully one's uniqut 
movement capabilities. Physical education curriculum designers^include 
plans for experiencing, Understanding, and gaining competence in perceiv- 
ing, patterning, adapting, refining, varying, improvising, and composing 
iri movement. l 

Patterns for organizing curriculum content and experiences are highly 
flexible. Physical education can be central in education in the 80V but 
'only if organizational rigidity is avoided. Only those organizational pat- 
terns are acceptable that focus on achievement of educational objectives 
and makeJearning opportunities equally accessible tp all— boys and girls, 
per^iis of differing minority and ethnic backgrounds, participant* of all 
ages, and individuals with varyirig degrees of motor performance skifl, 
including the handicapped and disabled. 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMITMENTS IN THE 80'S 

Physical education curriculum designers accept commitments com- 
mon to the to&l academic community and strive to create programscon- 
sonant with the directions identified for shared educational futures. At 
least four significant commitments highlight the educational climate of the *^ 
80's in the United States: 

1. The individual learner in his or her ultimate unity and personal 
coherence is the primary focus of thfe* educational institution, the cur- 

' riculum, and the professional staff. Curriculum planners acknowledge that - 
a person is a holistic being, that only from a heuristic perspective can the 
potentials of the individuals developed to achieve personal freedom. An 
education designed to fulfill human agendas highlights the concepts of per- I 
sons in profcess, of lifelong learning, and of human intentionality. 

2. Ecology has become an accepted discipline and an essential compo- 
nent of education. Greater awareness of human oneness with the living 
uniyerse is needed both to extend perceptions of self and to maintain the m 
biosphere. Ecological validity is accessible to individual persons only as 
the search for a balance between humans and their environment succeeds. 

3. Educational programs must be planned to develop a spirit of global 
community. Global education analyzes diversity and* seeks to extend 
cultural pluralism, yet it emphasizes human cornmonalities. Learners are 
guided in developing their competency to m^k^^fecisions^ make judg- 

' ments, and exercise influence, and in detelopifl^ awareness of their 
involvement in the World system, biologically, eralogicaily, sodocultural- 
ly, historically^ and psycholo^cally.^ ; V ^ y 4 ^ p o ^ 

4. Futures edueatfori is now acknowledge^ |a be significant " 
riculum content. Futurists do not agree on th^shage 6f 'the future,'on th^ 3^ , f 
specifics of thfe world we seek to achieve, or on thepr<^^^b^l)ich^ *- n * 
may hope to' create the desired product: Ntfost dp agree/ h^eyer r |hat< ^ 
human beings living in today's world will influence the shape^f the long- 
term future. Futures education teaches students to identify critical choices, 
to consider and evaluate specific alternative futures, arid t^ftvent new ^ ^ ^ 
Images of the future. Most important, it opens up alternative patteitos'of ^\ * • 
thought for individuals and increases the possibilities of paradigm change * t 

for society. Physical education curriculum designers in the 80's share com- * * 
^ mitments to the ultimate importance of individual personal wholeness an<T * , 
to increased^ emphases on ecological education, global education and 
futures education. ,/ * 
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CHAPTER 6 



Motor Skill Acquisition 

' Anne L Rothstein 



During the past'decade, 1770-79, there has been a knowle^e explo- 
. sion in the prbcesses, methods, and materials of motor skill acquisition. As 
with any serious* explosion, this one has produced splintering and frag- 
menting. Splintering has coxjie about as individuals have specialized in 
areas that contribute to the knowledge of motor skill acquisition afid per- 
formance and have either formed their own interest groups or have limited 
their research and theorizing to one of the areas. Some examples of the 
areas are* biomechanics, the principles and methods of mechanics applied 
to the study of the structure and function, of btologic^tl systems; exercise 0 ** 
physiology, study of the structure and function of systems underlying the 
physiological response to exercise; motor control, study of the factors t 
related to the coordination and patterning of motor output; motor aevel- ^-n^/ 
opment, study of the age-related chan^es that affect the acquisition and 
performance of motor skills; motor learning, study of the factors related to 
the acquisition and performance of motor'skills; sport psychology, study-^ 
of the* individual's behavior in sport; and sport sociology, study of group 
behavior in sport. ~ 

Fragmenting, Which was evident before the explosion, has been exac- 
erbated by it. "Fragmenting" describes the accumulating of the results of 
single studies without attempting to integrate or incorporate them into v 
some overall pattern or design, some framework from which a picture * 
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would emerge. Study after study is conducted and the results are published / 
with no attempt, beyond an initial review of the literature; to tie the 
fragments together into a meaningful whole. % J 

If motor skill acquisition during the 1980's is to benefit from trdf 
serious but splintered and fragmented activities of the 1970's, two chanjps 
must occur. Some method or methods must be foftnd to integrateithe 
results of the research fragments in the various areas, and some owrall 
framework must be used to integrate the findings from the variouffareas 
with one another and with all others. The means of accomplishingpoth of 
these are available now. 1 > $ 

Methods of integrating the result* of studies irom a smglj/area have 
been used in other areas during the 1970s: class size; 2 specM education 
treatment techniques; 3 'neuropsychological assessment jpi children; 4 
psychotherapy.outcomes; 1 teacher "indirectness" andachiivement; 6 cfass 
size and achie*Wfient; 7 and expectancy theory. 8 These methods fall under 
the generameading of "meta-analysis," a term coined by Glass. 9 Meta- 
analysis seeks to apply known methods of statistical analysis to scores 
derived from individual studies rather than from individual subjects. That 
is, the studies themselves are the experimental units for which scores are 
recorded. The scores are then analyzed to determine whether significant 
differences among the variables are common to the set of studies or tq a 
subset of the studies. Information about these techniques is available to 
individuals who wish to explore them beyond the scope of this essay. 10 

The second problem, that of integrating the findings from several 
areas, can be accomplished by using an appropriate overall framework. 
During the pist dfecade research emphasis hps shifted from a product- 
oriented apprqach to a process-oriented approach. 11 In a product-oriented 
approach the focus is on the outcomes of experimental manipulations— for 
example, determining the effects of warm-up on the acquisition and per- 
formance of the volleyball serve. In a process-oriented approach the focus 
is on the underlying mechanisms or processes that mediate the observed 
change— for example, determining how^and why warm-up affects acquisi- 
tion and performance/not simply determining that it does.- An appropriate 
framework for integrating the findings from the several areas of rrtotor 
'skill acquisition is an information-processing approach. 



INFORMATION PROCESSING ■ ^ 

Information processing explains behavior in terms of a set of sequen- 
tial operations that an individual performs in attempting to be successful at 
acquisition or performance of motor skills. In Requisition the sequential 
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operations would improve as learning occurred; in performance they 
would be executed in sequence. In the simplest explanation of information 
processing, these operations may be grouped into input, decision making, 
output, and feedback. Each of these may be further divided if a fine-grain 
analysis of performance is required or desired. For the purposes of this 
essay, however, these four will suffice. 

Input encompasses those operations or processes that relate to recep- 
tion of information (auditory, tactile, proprioceptive, visual) that may 
originate internally or externally. Decision making includes those pro- 
cesses that enable the individual to determine what the input means and 
what to do in response to the input. Output subsumes those operations 
that mediate response execution and control. Finally, feedback includes 
those processes that enable the performer to evaluate the just-completed 
performance. A simple example should serve to clarify these categories. 

A softball player is at bat. The input includes visual information 
about the pitcher, the ball, the catcher, the umpire, and other players; and 
tactile and proprioceptive^nformation about the weight and position of 
the bat, the nosition of the Ipody, the convergence of the eyes, and the 
movement of the head. In ^ddition, the player wil^have input about 
arousal level, fatigue state, and expectancy of success from past perfor- 
mance. To be successful/at hitting the ball, the player must ultimately 
exclude all input except the speed, direction, trajectory, and spin of the 
ball. 

Assuming that thei player has, in fact, focused on the ball-flight 
characteristics, decision {making consists of two aspects. First, the player 
must analyze and interpret the. ball-flight information and determine when 
and where the ball will be in the striking zone (over the plate). Second, the 
player must choose andWganize a bat-swing response that will match the 
predicted time and plaj^ of arrival of the ball. 

Assuming that the player has interpreted the ball flight and chosen the 
Sorrect response, the next step is output. The player must execute the. 
response exactly as planned. This depends on the player' s ability to control 
the systems of the body. 

When the batting response has been completed, the player receives 
feedback. Information is available about whether the ball was hit, how 
and where it was*hit, and whether the player executed the swing as 
planned. This information enables the player to retain successful jabrtions 
of the performance and adjust or modify any aspect of the information- 
processing sequence judged to be ineffective. 
* Thus, in the information-processing sequence described above, the 
batter must answer four questions to hit the pitched tall successfully: 
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L What is going on? (Input) 
' 2. What does it mean? (Decision making) % - f£ 

3. What should I do about it? (Decision making and output) 

4. What happened? (Feedback). 

It should be noted that memory storage is an integral part of most 
information-processing models and that storage and retrieval are key con- 
cepts in the study of motor skill; however, their consideration here would 
needlessly complicate the presentation. 

A HOLISTIC APPROACH TO MOTOR SKILL ACQUISITION 

One role of the physical education practitioner is to help the learner 
achieve success in motor skiUs, Fulfilling tKis role requires recognition and" 
understanding of the nature of the task to be learned and of the factors that 
affect the performance ^nd the performer. It requires that the performer 
and the performance be viewed holistic^lly; that is, the performance must 
be seen as the sum total of all the factors affecting the individual. Pertinent 
information may be found in the literature on biomechanics, exercise 
physiology, motor control, motor development, motor learning, sport 
' psychology, and sport sociology. « *. ' > 

Such a holistic approach is not possible at this time because of a lack 
of synthesis within the areas. The meta-analysis approach will be used 
with increasing frequency in the 1980's to' synthesize information 
generated by studies within an area. An example of rxieta-analysis has been 
summarized^ by Rothstein." Tta area of study was feedback, specifically 
'the use of videotape repldy in teaching motor skills. Three critical variables 
were found to be associated with the effective use of videotape replay: skill' 
level of the performer— ad vanned beginners and intermediates benefited 
more than beginners; use of verbal cues— benefits were greater when per- 
formers w^re told what to look at in viewing the replay; and number of 
uses— performers who had multiple opportunities (five or more) to view 
videotape replay with interspersed practice benefited more/ 

" Another reason for the lack of attention to the holistic approach is the 
lack of an overall model of skill acquisition and performance. Earlier in m 
this chapter infortfiation processing was suggested asapossibl^ approach, 
The illustration provided here uses the information-processing model and 
suggests ways in which the results of metaranalysis of the future plight be 
used to clarify the teacher's role in motor skill acquisition sometime in the 
1980's. 



If a jigsaw puzzle on mcrtor skills acquisition were to be created, its 
sections might be input, decision making, output, feedbaok, and memory. 
Within each of the sections there might be subsections on biomechanics, 
exercise physiology, motor control, motor development, motor learning, 
sport psychology, and sport sociology. Each of the sections need not 
include all of the subsections but only those that are relevant to the aspect 
under consideration. Keeping this in mind, let us take a closer look at the 
input sectionTTne most prominent subsections within it are motor control, i 
motor development, motor learning, and sport psychology. What does the 
information in each subsection tell the practitioner about the perfSrmer's 
ability to determine what is happening? A single example is provided in 
each case. 

Motor development. There are age-related cRSuiges in a performer's, 
ability to pick up and process input information. 13 One age-related change 
is the speed of visual-information processing. This may result from the 
development of strategies of-visual search or may be the result of ignoring 
unimportant visual input. Regardless, the implications for the younger t 
child are clear. If things happen too fast, the younger child is likely to miss 
important information. The pace of the game, of instruction, of the ball, of 
corrections, should be slowed to accommodate the abilities of younger 
children. 

Motor control As the control oY movement goes from conscious to 
automatic, the performer is free to devote a greater percentage of attention 
to picking up and processing information. 14 As skill improves, the per- 
former is required to devote less conscious attention to movement. This 
frees the performer to devote attention to the various sources of^input 
information. In addition, during certain phases of movement— the begin- 
ning and the ending— greater attention to t m6vement is required. During 
the middle phases of lengthy movements, then, the performer's attention is 
freed to monitor input. The practitioner might want to keep this in mind 
when planning practice. Thus he or she might shift input predictably until 
the performer establishes a minimum level of motor control, qr might have 
the performer learn to monitor input, as in predicting balls and strikes in 
softball, without also haying to plan and ^ecute^ajnotor response . 

MotoK learning. The nature of the environrnenflthe situation in 
which performance takes place) can affect the performer's ability to pick 
up and proce^mformation. 15 Various aspects of the performance environ- 
ment can affect the^pickup of information: the prominenc^f tlje impor- 
tant input, the ratio between important and unimportant input, and the 
absolute number of important input items./The practitioner might wish to 
manipulate the performance environment to facilitate the acquisition of 
information (see reference number 12 for suggestions). 
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Sport psychology. The arousal level of the performer will affect the 
size of the functional visual field and, as a consequence, the performer's 
ability to pick up and procesg information. 16 As the arousal (anxiety) level 
of the performer increases, the visual field shrinks, effectively cutting off 
the perform rr's peripheral vision/In sports in which a wide peripheral 
visual field is necessary for success, (e.g., soccer and basketball), the 
reduced field can v lead to errors because important information may be 
outside th^performer's visual field. The practitioner can assist the per- 
former by helping reduce the Strefss caused by task difficulty, past failures, 
task danger, and unpredictability, and thus reduce arousal and increase 
visual-field size. 1 

Thus, in the input phase of the' information-processing sequence, fac- 
tors from motor development, motor, control, motor learning,' ajtd sport 
psychology interact* to produce a unique performance. If the student suc- 
ceeds, the probability is high that all went well, although a series of mis- 
takes that cancel each other out could produce a successful performance. If 
the student fails, something wenfwrong. An important" contribution of the 
teacher or othej practitioner to skill acquisition is to. assist the learner in 
identifying the reasons for failure and in correcting the errors. If the prob- 
lem is in the input stage of the sequence, manipulating it by slowing the 
action, highlighting, the important inpuV reducing the number of total 
input items, reducing the number of alternative evepts, verbally ctling the 
student to focus on thainput rath&r thanthe movement, reducing thediffi- 
culty of the tas^, and reducing the uncertainty of the events, will help 
assure' the student .of success while helping him or her acquire good visual 
strategies. The manipulations suggested may affect performance by 
£ccommd(iaHng to (or alleviating) age-related problems, motor control 
difficulties of the inexperienced performer, environmentally produced dif- 
ficulties, or the anxiety level of the performer. Techniques of meta-analysis 
will be used in identifying whifch of the manipulations have the^greatest 
effect on performance, thus providing clues to the underlying process oV 
mechanisms of input. v . - / 



SUMMARY , - ' ■ 

The knowledge explosion in the motor skill area has produced 
. splintering and fragmenting that must be cont rolled if physical education 
praditiqners and learners are to benefit This control can be achiev&d 
through * synthesis using* meta-analyses techniques to identify critical 
variables in the areas of sport sociology> sport psychology, motor learn- 
ing, motor development, motor control, exercise physiology, and bieme- 
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chahics. These critical variables can then be integrated using some model 
of motor skill acquisition and performance. The information-processing 
' model i* suggested as the most promising at present. The illustration 
^presented demonstrates how the techniques of meta-analysis and integra- 
tion might be combined during the 1980s to enhan.ce motor skill acquisi- 
tion. r 
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CHAPTER J 



The S/*: THe Transcendent 
Experience in Sport 

Virginia Martens Hayes " 



f 

Many sport sociologists maintain that sport represents a microcosm - 
pf its culture because it reflects the patterns of the larger society.; Increased 
public intrigue with transcendental phenomena strongly supports this idea 
and has unearthed some fascinating material on the transcendental experi- 
ence in spofc. - ^ " • 

Public interest in the human' potential movement has grown steadily ~ 
3ince the mid-1950's and early 1960's. Factors including the jmpact of 
World War II, fear of nuclear weapons, technological alienatidn, fear of 
social computerization, the civil rights and women's movements, and the 
counterculture of the 1960's have undoubtedly contributed to the develop- 
ment of the human<potential~movement. Major social* institutions §uch as 
education, business, medicine, and sport have all been- affected, sftid 
meditation, yoga, self-actualization, and transcendence are no longer 
fcgreign concepts. Although the offshoots' of the human ^otendal move- 
ment are quite diverse, germane to each of them is an increased fcfcus on 
the individual realizing his or her potential. » * ° 

Many academicians, philosophers, and scientists believe th^fe the 

* human qu.est to .transcend self is inherent in human nature artd that the 
desire to alter consciousness periodicallyjs an innate driye^imilaf to the. 
hunger or sexual drive. 1 History reinforces this Idea, for reports of 

* transcendence and altered states of consciousness are present in Virtually 
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every culture. 2 ,' The transcendent experience is certainly not a new 
phenomenon. Recently several explanations of it have been offered: (a) the 
experience aids in species survival Because spontaneous visionary 
moments have enhanced the viability of the individual in society; (b) the 
experience is accidental and without meaning, analogous to a short circuit 
in an electrical wiring system; and (c) the experience is one of receiving 
those elements subsumed under the word "God." 3 

This essay will focus on the transcendental experience in sport, which 
includes any extraordinary^ perceptual, experience in the sport environ- 
ment. First, however, tr^e essay will look at the broader cultural context in 
which this sport phenomenon occurs. 

Historically, studies of human transcendent experiences have been 
severely hampered by "cultural restrictions. Because the experience was . 
considered highly sacred, church officials believed that Critical analysis 
would destfoy its religious power and render its meaning insignificant. 
Consequently it was not actively investigated. The transcendent-experi- 
ence also has occurred in'secular settings.* Unfortunately the scientific com- 
munity has ignored the phenomenon, considering it pathological, 
ridiculous, and unworthy of scientific scrutiny because of its subjective 
nature. Only in the currenWCultural climate has the^public, intrigued by the 
human potential movement, requested jnf or^nation on the human capacity 
for trainscending ordinary states of consciousness. t > 

Examining the transcendent phenomenon, however, encounters sev- 
eral distinct problems: (a) because a transcendent experience is communi- 
cated subjectively, personal interpretation andfluency of communication 
seriously affect Standardization. Subtle differences in language, terminol- 
ogy, metaphor, and meaning also contribute to potential misinterpreta- 
tions of subjecti^reports. {b) Because cultural logic, language, and taboos 
determine an individual's perception of the ex£>erience, establishing any 
conviction with scientific certainty is difficult, (c) Because a transcendent 
experience rnay require a deterioration of reasoning and observational 
abilities, validity and measurement pose real problems for investigators. 
The experience also, cannot be validated. empirically, (d) Because the 
transcendent experience is complex and varied, the scientific method of* 
inquiry may not be able to explain it fully. 

Consequently, even though the- transcendent experience has existed 
% for thousands of years, very little is actually known about it. In sport, little 
research has been directed toward the individual's subjective experience 
and {he possibilities for realizing full potential. Problems of measurement, 
lack of a common language, and pragmatic concerns about improving 
sport performance have all hampered research" efforts. Although the 
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number of studies about the human potential movement in relation, to 
sport is slowly increasing, little research exists on altered stated of- con- 
sciousness in sport. 

Crystallized from theauthpr's master's,, thesis, this e$say will syn- 
thesize and analyze the available literature on the transcendent experience 
in sport from theoretical insights and subjective reports: The transcendent 
experience in sport will be referred to hereafter as the S/ * . Tfiis symbol is a 
synthesis of elements common to^yarious interpretations of the transcen^ 
dent experience in sport and was created to illustrate the human's relation- 
ship to the experience. As William James succinctly wrote: 

One conclusion was forced upon my mind at that time, and my 
impression of its truth has ever since remained unshaken . It is that our 
' normal waking consciousness, rational consciousness as \ye call it, is 
but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about it, parted from 
it by the filmiest of serpens, there lie potential forms of consctousness 
entirely different. We may go through life without suspecting their 
* existence; but apply the requisite stimulus, and at a touch they are 
there in all their completeness, definite typesof mentalitywhich prob- 
ably somewhere have theii; field of application and adaptation. 4 , 

The solidus (/) is the filmy" screen which James refers to, alsp the wall 
suggested by Huxley, 5 the Airtain of C. S. Lewis, 6 and the cultural^ deter- 
mined boundaries of an individual's perceptual reality. The "S" represents 
~~ the sport*environmeht. The star (*) is the stellar moment that can grace an 
individual if the screen is penetrated. The fragile yet potent and rare 
qualities of the experience are also symbolized by the star. In addition, the 
star serves as a fitting reminder of the relativity of human perceptions: 
from one perspective a star may seem like a speck of light in ablack-yelvet 
sky; from a different view a star can assume immense importance as giyer 
<9 of light, heat, and life. Although the S/* is but a pinprick in the^vast 
tapestry of human experience, its impact and significance can encompass 
dimensions of infitote magnitude.' 
- ' Terms in the' literature on spor^ that have been used to describe the 
S/* are: "perfect moment," "peak-experience in sport," "flow experience," 
' and "greatest moment in sport." Although the term "perfect moment" 
originated in Sartre's novel Nausea, Carolyn Thomas has written most 
extensively on it in relation to sport. In her dissertation, The Perfect 
bfbmenU A Sport Aesthetic, 7 she maintained that the perfect moment can 
very nearly be equated with M&low's concept of the peak-experience 6 in 
* terms oi intensity and affective involvement.. 

Ma|low* created . the term "peak-experience" around 1956. Other 
authors \faave contributed extensively to a broader understanding of the' 
concept. 
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Mihalyi Csikszentmihalyi 10 created the term "flow experience" in the 
, early £0's to* characterize a nonordinary experience in whidh awareness 
. ( merges with action into a state of oneness. 

Many authors " have used the phrase "greatest moment in sport" to 
describe the S/\ It is an umbrella term that encompasses the S/* as well as 
' other experiences such as moments o£ immense pride after a victory. Its 
exact origins are therefore imprecise. 

In the literature on sport iris significant that these terms describing the 
S/* are used synonymously. Csikszentmihalyi 12 noted that the flow expe- 
rience Avas analqgous to experiences that have usually been called 
transcendent or religious,, and he cited the religious experience and 
Maslow's peak-experience as closely related to the flow experience. 
Thomas 13 also observed the similarities between the perfect moment and 
Maslow's peak-experience. Other authors 14 have similarly used the 
~ "greatest moment in sport" and the "peak-experience in sport"* to describe 
theS/\ 

To determine whether writers on sport were discussing the same 
phenomenon but using different vocabulary, this authpr analyzed the 
emotional, perceptual, psychological, and spiritual elements of the perfect 
moment, peak-experience in sport, flow experience, and greatest moment 
in sport. The elements were then compared and synthesized to describe the 

*■ S/*. In the emotional category spontaneity, intensity, and an emotional 
continuum were suggested/ The literature supported the idea that the indi- 
vidual was powerless to evoke the S/* or affect its duration. The experi- 
ence was also considered highly intense, and although emotional reactions 
ranged from calm to joy, a continuum would account fofr individual dif- 

f ferences. 

In the perceptual category increased awareness during the S/* was the 
first characteristic. This awareness was not solely rational, but involved 
more of a total body knowing. Second, the ego was transcended and the 
S/* was perceived as unique, nonordinary, and demanding the individual's 
undivided attention in the present moment. Finally, the experience v&s 
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considered an end in itself and not a means to an end. 

Under the psychological category the integration of body, mind 
spirit, the notion of total species afcting, was pervasive throughou 
literature. A second concept was the idea of the individual's 'beiyg' at the 
peak of power and fully functioning during the S/*. A third characteristic 
was the passive/ active interaction that occurred during the S/*; although 
the individual w^s powerless to evoke the S/\ it did require total commit-* 
ment to the activity. 

Under the spiritual category union with a greater presence was sug- 
gested. 



N 

Definitions of the four experiences that dealt witH altered perception 
jxi sport were also analysed and synthesized into an acceptable definition 
of i^ie S/*: the S/* represents a spontaneous, unique, nonutilitarian expe- 
rience* in the sport environment occurring with different intensities, in 
which a skilled and totally committed individual merges with an Other. 
"Spontaneous" refers to the unexpected nature of the experience. "Unique" 
and "nonutilitarian" suggest that the experience is extraordinary and is 
considered an end in itself. The experience occurs within a sport environ- 
ment ?md has different degrees of intensity. "Skilled" suggests that the indi- 
vidual has attained sufficient expertise to forget himself or herself in the 
experience. 'Totally committed" refers to the maximum commitment from 
the individual, and "merges with an Other" suggests that the individual 
may Be psychologically integrated, unified with^ie environment, or merg- 
ing with a greater power during the experience. ) 

The author also analyzed environmental conditions prior and during 
the S/*. From the available literature the occurrence of the S/* does not 
appear to be limited to certain sport environments. Reports of the,S/* 
occurred most frequently in publications on jogging, running, mountain 
climbing, parachuting, skiing, and surfing. Although factors inherent in 
these sports may be responsible for the greater number of S/ * reports, it is 
also quite possible that little information has been published on other less 
well known sports that have equal or greater potential for evoking the S/ * . 
Factors such as public interest in a particular sport; public receptivity to 
transcendent experiences; motivation and willingness of sport participants 
Jto share experiences of altered consciousness; and verbal and literary pro- 
naency of sport participants to communicate the experience may deter- 
mine hpw much available literature exists on a particular sport. 

Many authors have noted that the sport environment is particularly 
conducive to the occurrence of altered stater of consciousness. Detached 
from the ordinary world, the sport environment provides~ihe individual 
with complete freedom. Thomas 13 noted that spprt is a nonordinary, 
nonutilitarian reality operating according to its own set of predetermined 
rulfes. As such it has a definite beginning and end and provides oppor- 
tunities for intense involvement and individual insight. This freedom to act 
without utilitarian motives enables individuals to commit themselves 
totally to the experience,. This total commitment is a necessary precondi- 
tion to the S/\ 

Other characteristics of sport may also make it an envifonment con- 
ducive to the occurrence of the S/*. Discipline is necessary for excellence 
in spor6- perhaps this frees the mind to experience the S/T. Csikszent- 
mihalyi 16 also noted that sport provides opportunities for absorption, nar- 
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rowing of focus of awareness, loss of self -consciousness, responsiveness to 
clear goals, unambiguous feedback, and a sense of control over the envi- 
ronment. These may enable^ S/* to occur more readily than in other 
arenas such as literature or music* 

The author also Investigated the relationship between a sport environ- 
ment and the occurrence of the S/*. Reports of th^S/* were not limited to 
a certain sport environment. Factors such as rhythm* and repetition, swift 
movement, eustress, increased elevafton, exhaustion, pain, and fear 
occurred frequently in the literature and may provide clues about sport 
environments that are conducive to the S/*. 

jogging and rhythmical-sport activities were frequent backgrounds in 
which the S/* occurred. Several authors 17 have suggested that the 
rhythmicity and repetition act as a mechanism that tires and frustrates the 
rational mind— much like a mantra, koari, or focus on breathing! Once 
the controlling mechanism is out of the way, altered states of conscious- 
ness may more readily occur. Kostrubala ,a has also linked the repetition in 
running to neurophysiological research. He has hypothesized that the run- 
ning rhythm wears out the dominant, logical, sequentially ordered left side 
of the brain, and this allows the right side of the brain, which is essentially 
intuitive, aesthetic, creative, nonlogical, and nonsequential, to break into 
consciousness. ^ . 0 

Sports in which swift movement occurs have ajso been suggested as 
conducive to the S/*. Laski 19 found that swift movement was a common 
trigger for ecstasy, and skiing, flying, driving in a fast car, skating, or sky 
diving were frequently mentioned in conitection with the S/*. 

The concepf of eustress was connected often with the S/*. Furlong 20 
suggested that high-risk sports may trigger *a unique level of elation in 
humans and that the most difficult and dangerous sports aroused the 
highest feelings. Sports -such as- skiing, surfing, sky dicing, horseback 
riding, and h^ng'gliding all contain elements of risk and speed; it was not 
clear Whether the pleasurable stress of the risk activity, it's speed and swift 
movement, or a combination of elements evoked the S/*. Furlong believed 
that a chemical might account for the unusual elation after certain risk 
sports;, current research on endorphins may intimately tie in-with this 
theory. In addition, Furlong believed that individuals must take risks 
within their own competence to achieve th^S/*. His research indicated 
that novices rarely if- ever achieved the euphoria of risk-exercise because 
they were petrified. * 

Mountain climbing was also frequently mentioned as a sport in which 
the IS/* occurred. Perhaps alterations in elevation and levels of oxygen 
represent other contributing factors to the S/*. 
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In the sport literature, rhythm* and repetition, swift movement, 
eustress, and increased elevation appear to be significant factors in deter- 
mining whether or not a S/* occurred. However, numerous accounts of 
the S/* also exist in sports such as basketball, tennis, jailing, and gym- 
nastics. Exhaustion, fear, and pain may also*contribute to the occurrence 
of the S/*. Although other unknown factors undoubtedly exist, perhaps 
Jb& extreme concentration and subsequent exhaustion and relaxation 
joccurring in many sports trigger the S/\ 

The sport environment, therefore, appears to be highly significant for 
the occurrence of the S/*. Although all sports have the potential for at , 
•least one of the factors cited above, perhaps sports characterized by 
several factors are more conducive to the occurrence of the S/ * than sports 
characterized by only one factor. \ 

In the literature on sport the S/* occurs in both competitive and non- 
competitive environments. Lack of information on the S/* makes it dif- 
ficult to assess whether the S/* is a common occurrence in a sport popula- 
tion. Ravizza 21 found that nearly all of the athletes whom he spoke with 
could recall _a unique S/* that hacj occurred in their lives. Among other 
factors, fear of ridicule; public uneasiness with reports of altered states of . 
consciousness, lack' of a descriptive language, and varying abilities and 
desires to verbalize the S/ * have severely affected the amount xtf^ayailable 
literature on the S/*> It may be a more common experience than'the* 3 ^^ :«.r^< 4 
limited evidence suggests. \ 

In an individual's lifetime the S/* is a relatively rare phenomenon. 
Subjective reports of the S/* ranged in frequency from zero to (most com- 
monly) one or two to dozens. Perhaps the dozens toeflStess intense than the 
more cataclysmic one or two most commonly reporfecr. Evidence on dura- 
tion also ranged from " a momentary experience to days of "being in the 
groove" to a whole season. most corfimonly the S/* lasted only for 
t moments or for part of a game. , 

The literature* also suggests that the S/* may occur to an individual ' 
alone or with others. It has seemed to occur most often when the individ- 
uarhasJbeen alone, but evidence indicates that it can be shared to a certain . 
exterd/by severai%idividuals or fostered in other merhbers of a team. 

V^ry little information is available on whether the S/* can be 
* induced. Spino 22 has suggested that there is no absolute way of predicting 
when altered states of^c^sciousness may appear. Some happen after sus- 
tained diligence and others occur quite by chance. Kostrubala, 23 Fixx, 24 * 
Spino,? 9 and Reich 26 have offered scarries to induce the S/*. Spino and 
Hickman's theories 27 are interesting from a biochemical framework. 
Recent scieritific discoveries have shown that the most inhibiting factor in » 
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muscular activity .is the production of lactic acid in tjie blood. When the 
supply of oxygtfh is inadequate, lactic acid escapes from die muscles into 
the bloodstream. Because ten minutes of meditation carur^duce the lactic 
acid level in the blood to the same degree'as eight hojus of sleep, perhaps 
breakthroughs in sport will* occur wKenflhe individual learns how to 
reduce the Jpctic acid in the >lood. 21 Meditation, hypnosis, autogenic 
training, and biofeedback may help an individual develop a passive type 
of concentration thact is necessary to become completely immersed in an 
activity. In the future they may provide keys to unlock the secrets of the 
mind-$tate most conductive to the S/*. 

After considering the external environmental conditions of th^S/*, 
the author investigated individuals' perceptions before and during the S/*. 
Categorizing physical, mental, emotional, social, and spiritual aspects was 
useful in isolating pertinent relationships to the SJ*. These categories forrn 
arbitrary divisions and blepd together like colors in a spectrum. Although . 
certain facets of internal perception fall under a particular category, they 
should be placed in the context of the whole person functioning. 
* In many cases, before and during the S/* the individual was moving. 
An increase in sensitivity and bodily perception was also noted, as well as 
effortlessness and complete control during the S/*. The individual felt 
powerful and strong and experienced'mcreased coordination during the^ 
perfection of the intense S/*. 'lightness/' "grace," "fluidity," and "a y * 
floating feeling" were frequently used to describe the S/ * . 

In the category of mental perception many athletes noted heightened ^ 
awareness during the S/*. This heightened level of perception was so acpte 
th^J individuals focused exclusively on the immediate moment and became 
totally absorbed in tha activity. Many athletes also noted the extreme 
clarity that accompanied this intense awareness. Others reported they felt 
extreme confidence, power, and control yet lack of control; a wiser intu- 
itive knowing that Transcended* intellectualization or rational thought^ 
guided their actions. Loss of $elf-conscipusness, loss of ego, self -transcend- ^ 
ence, and self-forgetfulness were also frequently reported duririg,the S/*. 
The loss of sejf-f onsciousness was accompanied by a union with the envi- 
ronment in which the individual Was no longenirrcontrbl of, but was con- 
trolled by, th£activity..This situation is paradoxical because through lojjs 
of control^ the individual actually 'gained njiore control. Alsd, athletes 
noted time and space disorientation and loss of fear during the, S/\ 

Throbgh theJiterature on, sport, authors have suggested conditions 
that facilitate theT>/*. Many of these idea? are interrelated and clyster , 
* around the concepts of letting go, mastery of technique, positive attitude 
and self-image, concefitration, awareness in the present, total commit- 
ment, and intention. a - * 



Emotiorfal reactions to the S/* ranged from joy, awe, wonder, satis- 
faction, .exhilaration, excitement, and elation, to humblenessr-and calnj. 
Expressions of wonder, exhilaration, awe, and joy were more, evident in 
the literature than were expressions of calm, humbleness* and placidity. 
The S/* undoubtedly vaijes in intensity among individuals. This may 
explain the continuum of emotional responses encountered. As noted 
earlier, evidence also suggests that the 6/* occurs when the individual is 
either alone or in a group, although it occurs more often in solitude." 

Under spirituaFperception, many athlete§ -nftted their awareness of 
the presence of life forces greater than, themselves; the idea of union and of 
merging with something greater was cited frequently in the literature. 
Reports of total harmony, union, perfection, oneness, wholeness, integra-^ 
tion, and fusion occurred often. This integration 1 could occur oft several 
levels (e.gi, union of rfiind, body, and spirit; union of hum&n with envi- 
ronment; andainion of human with a greater presence)^ but the S/* was 
often described as sacretf. Although they did not usually use religibus 
terms, athletes/ implied that the SA^piras the greatest moment in their 
life— a perfect,\ correct, ancj complete experience.^ Another recurrent 
spiritual conceptNvas the idea of passivity and surrender to something 
greater, enabling individuals to«tr^nscend their usual performance in sport. 
Despite l&rgely nonreligiou^Tittferpretatlon&of^the $/*, from the common 
qualities oLuhion, letting go, and passivity/activity and from descriptions 
of its* impact and meaning, the S/* , appears *o contain deeper spiritual 
elements that are not influenced by dogma or doctrine. s_ 

Analysis of ; the literature on s|58rt suggests that the S/* is a 
phenomenon in wfiitfh the total inc^Wual-is the best he or she can be in 
this world. The S/-V represents perfect* integrated action of the individual 
who accepts his or nar limitations and celebrates the freedom and joy this 
provides. Because ihe study of -the S/* is irTits infancy, increased social 
interest will generate much-needed information about this phenomenon. 

«, JnterdiscSlin4ry research-is crucial because of the complexity of the, 
S/*. Ideas.fronQraftspersonal education, including visual imagery, fan- 
tasy, anS concentration®e«rcises may build bridges' to th^ enticing realm 
jof the S/*. Research on left- and right-hemisphere brain activity, oxygen 
depletion, lactic acid control, adrenalin increase, eustress, meditation, and 
endoiphins may also contribute significantly to understanding the phe- 
nomenon. Complicated interrelationships undoubtedly • exist among 
genetic predispositions, personality characteristics, attention spari, stress, 
tolerance, skill, and the omnipresent mystery factor(s); equations may be 
developed in the future to fcelp us interpret the importance of these factors. 

'The £ath toward understanding is sleep, winding, and fraught with 
entiqng detours. It is therefore essential that psychological, sociological, 
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political and historical factors be integrated with biochemical explana- 
tions .to provide a meaningful context in which to interpret the S/*. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Sanity in Sport 

CelesfgUlrich 
LeRoy TlA/alker 



Amateur athletics in the United States has a unique pattern of 
organization. It is unlike that of any other country in the world. It uses 
physical education currioalums as its training program and has avoided 
rigid centralization of authority. Consequently, amateur athletics in the 
United States has a variety of patterns, all of which have both assets and 
liabilities. * * 

For the majority of children the first major introduction to the 
organized athletic world comes through participation on a school-team or 
in a school event that uses the skills taught in physical education classes. 
Most of the activities taught -in physical education classes use sport, 
aquatics, gymnastics, anU dance as their modus operandi, and the acquisi- 
tion of performance skills is the core concern of the majority of physical 
education classes. Beginning %kills for sport are usually introduced 
sometime about 1 the fourth grade and are refined and expanded *ipon 
throughout the remaining school years. 

As the skills are acquired, the individual leapis to use 'them in perfor- 
mance situations that are set up for public demonstration. Thus the^ 
physical education student may slowly become the athlete, the gymnast, 
the swimmer, the dancer. 

Like the role of the participant, the role of the teacher of physical 
education also may begin to mutate. As the teacher guides highly skilled 
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students into public performance opportunities, the teacher becomes the ' 
coach. Although there are certain aspects of teaching and coaching that are 
congruent and even synonymous, the two roles are distinct from each 
other and at times not mutually supportive. 

* The teacher's* obligation is to make sure th^t each student has an equal, 
opportunity to learn and that all students are treated equitably. Often the 
teacher tends to help the poorer student to achieve, sometimes with the 
result that the better student progresses on a self-initiated and -monitored 
program. The teacher is especially concerned about self-actualization for . 

- all students, including the atypical ones, and emphasizes adaptive tech- 

' niques that aid self-discovery. The good teacher uses many evaluation 
techniques that are attentive to cognitive, affective, and motoric behaviors 
and that assist, the sfudent in knowing when to take the next step. The 
, teacher's relationship with the studenf is often a warm and caring one, but 

1 «it is seldom an intimate one. Instead, the teacher depends heavily upon 
interaction techniques that insist that the student arrive at the threshold of 

-self-discovery and self -actualization. Self-discovery is very sensitive to 
individual differences and places only minimal importance on the ability 
of the student to act in concert with other members of the class, except in a 
few specially structured situations. 

In contrast, the coach hqs the obligation to identify those participants * 
who are capable of outstanding contributions and to hone their abilities to 
a fine and sharp edge. Although thertf is no deliberate effort to isolate the 
'most highly skilled front the skilled, the very process of selection fpr public 
performance ensures a pattern that facilitates the emergence"of the apt and 
decrees that average performers be served in other ways. Athletics is 
organized to be exclusive. The coach does not hesitate to choose the best . 
and to allow the best to excel. Indeed, the coach's job is to develop individ- 
ual excellence. ^ 

Because the opportunity for peak performance is usually concentrated 
in a game, a'mest, or a recital, the time element for preparation does not 
easily cater to self-discovery and self-actualization methodology. The % 
coach is considered an .exemplary model of knowing. Techniques are 
mastered in the manner prescribed by the coach. Strategy and perfor- 
mance patterns are devised by the coach and executed according to the 
coach's plan. Not only is the game plan; the performance patte/n, or the 
choreography interpreted by the coach; it is often devised by/the coach. 
The coach is especially concerned with weaving together an integrated and . 
coordinated performance tKat, While allowing individuals to star, is atten- 
tive to strong support patterns from themonstars. As long as the eventual 
success of the public performance is ir/ doubt; the coach has no qualms 
about using a few selected individuals who will contribute to total success. 
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For the most part, the most significant evaluation of the coach's* endeavor 
is the public judgment accorded the performance- the win, the beautiful 
concert, are both criteria for coaching evaluation. The participants 
measure their success by the public's comments and individual or coach 
appraisal. If there is .some spin-off in terms of self-discoyery, self- 
actualization, and individual satisfaction, the coach is pleased and richer in 
feelings of self-worth, but such spin-off is rjot essential to the coach's task. 

The coach's relationship with the individual performer and the tearri 
or troupe is an intimate one. It is not unusual for the coach to play the role 
of the surrogate parent, the big brother or sister, the personal .confidante, 
the guidance counselor. The performance of the potential star is seen by 
the coach as a truly integrated experience. The coach feels very responsible 
to attend to the whole person because any one facet of a performer's life- 
style may have a serious effect upon, his or her performance. Coaches are 
^usually sensitive people and play a multitude of interacting roles. Each role 
is calculated to help the athlete or performer reach the zenith of individual * 
skill. < ^ - ^ . 

Just as teachers differ frpm coaches, so students differ from athletes. 
The s&dent is concerned with the acquisition of knowledge and usually 
expects to have an important rde in his or her education. For the student 
the class is a time to seek sympathetic and sensitive evaluation with the 
hope thaLthe teacher will be alert to and thoughtful about past knowledge 
and experiences. Ordinarily students expect teachers to be understanding 

' rather than demanding, and hope that their efforts as students (no matter 
what the quality) will be ameliorated by the teacher's insights, concerns, 
and obligations to education. 

. The athlete, on the other hand, usually hopes to be trained. The 
expectation is that the coach Wfll be concerned with improving specific 
performance patterns rather thin educating. The performer desires that 
the short time'the coach has witl^im or her be spent in refinipg skill and 
movement forms through expert analysis rather, than through more labori- 
ous and esoteric self-discovery techniques. Most athletes hope that their 
coach will be demanding (albeit sensitively so) and usually have a great 
respect for the taskmaster. Athletes want their coach to see them as whole 
performers and hope for comradeship with the coach and the team, a com- 

'radeship that is satisfying and personal. -The athlete may expect a certain 
amount of personal privilege in ferms of preparation for performance, but 
usually is more concerned with the total endeaVor than with 'self. Many 
athletes are astute performance evaluators and are even willing not to par- 
ticipate if they are convinced that their performance would be deleterious 
to the total effort. To "ride the boards" kno disgrace, nor does it suggest 
that one^s performance potential does not have value. 
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As the student is different from the athlete and the teacher is different 
from the coach, so the class is different From the game/performance. The 
class is structured to reveal new understandings and new patterns of syn- 
thesis. The class is structured to permit an interacting format- that can 
accommodate tangential knowledge as well as that which was the antici- 
pated focus^The class's atmosphere is planned to ensure comfort and ease 
and to reduce tensions. There is usually a friendly pattern t>f action that is 
supportive of each member and that reduces conflict as quickly as possi- 
ble. The end result of the class is measured in the ability of the teacher and 
the student to be commonly attentive to a subject, with the teacher respon- 
sible for structuring the class format and the student responsible for alter- 
ing the format to answer individual needs, natures, and desires. 

The gamcand performance are planned to demonstrate the logic an^ 
insights of the athletes and their coach. iThe public performance is p\n- 
* pointed on success that has a measurable component. The performance 
usually generates pension, and although various patterns are used to 
reduce some of the tension, the generally accepted understanding is that 
athletes/performers should be "keen," "on edge," and "hungry." The arena 
of the contest is usually one of controlled competition. Sometimes the 
competition is with self, sometimes with the performance of others, and at 
still other times with standards of excellence that have already been 
demonstrated by past performers or that are thought possible by virtue rof 
ertipirical observations. The end result, of ,the game/performance is 
measured in how close the coach and the athlete are able to come to a com- 
monly acceptable goal of excellence. Both the athlete and the coach have 
> to "feel good" about the result in an honest bilateral appraisal of the per- 
formance. The carefully orchestrated performance cpntains the seeds of 
exaltation and remonstration, both of which may be felt intensely ^cause 
of the public 's expectations. Attention is always paid in the game/perfor- 
mance to the quality of the demonstration, and there is special sensitivity 
to third-party evaluation. ^ 

Because the public performance with the coached participant is 
markedly different from the contained class with the self-actualized, 
educated student, it is difficult for people who play dual roles as student 
and athlete or teacher and coach to- discern exactly which role is being 
played and when one is more cogent than the other. Although there are 
numerous overlaps in the role-playing opportunities, as indeed there are 
C*S)verlaps in the class/publio performance situation, the subtle differences 
sponsored by each of the situations foster ambivalence and at times j^onfu- 
) sion. 1 4 
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It is into this confused pattern that physical education and athletics 
are often cast. For many years there was a concerted attempt to blend the 
symbiotic roles and situations and to insist that they were indeed essen- 
tially the same. Combining athletics and physical education administra- 
tively was a desirable pattern. Facilities and equipment could be shared, 
personnel could assume both teacher and coach roles, financial resources 
could \>e shared, and some desirable restraint could be exacted from athlet- 
ics even as education basked in honest attention to the gifted. It looked as 
if the joint arrangement could (and certainly should) be reasonable and 
desirable. There were many who believed that an athletic program should 
be the outcome of a good physical education program. 

Such a joint plan for administering physical education 2nd athletics 
was initiated on a wide scale in the early part of the twentieth century and 
continues in many places today. The combination is usually found in the 
junior high, intermediate, and secondary schools of the country and is also 
found, to some extent, in small colleges and universities and junior and 
community colleges. Until a decade "ago the joint administrative format 
was found in all physical education and athletic opportunities offered to 
females, no matter what the educational level. 

Slowly the administrative combination of physical education and 
athletics is being changed. The change is occurring beceuse of the emphasis 
upon the development of the world-class athlete and upon the employ- 
ment of the .recruiter-coach. The change is further intensified because' 
many institutions of education have recognized the public relations 
possibilities of athletics. Thus, in the 80s the organization and administra- 
tion of physical education and athletics is evolving io reflect the perceived 
differences between the coach /athlete/game, and the teacher/ student/ 
.class* 

The administrative change has brought both assets and liabilities to 
progratns of physical education. What was thoughbmight be a commonly 
acceptable pattern of cooperation has often deteriorated into coflflictual 
styles and power plays. The common need for facilities^and equipment is 
being resolved Jby- identifying special* facilities and purchasing special 
equipment for athletics/ The varsity field, the Olympic pool, the theatre 
stage, are being reserved for the gifted perf ormers who are products of the 
coaching process. "Game balls" and special bats, clubs, sticks, and rackets 
are being designate3 for the athlete/performer who needs finely tuneS 
instruments. There* is the generaLunderstanding that physical education 
classes do not use athletic equipment and facilities because such use. would 
render them unfit for the more highly skilled performers. The public per- 
formance is often dependent upon the sensitivity of both the facility and 
the equipment. In addition, it seems essential to ensure that time be allot- 
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ted to the development of superior performance. As the recreational and 
extracurricular opportunities for those who want additional experience 
threaten to usurp the* training time of the coach who is attempting to 
develop the best public performance possible, there occurs a struggle 
between physical educators and coaches as to who will be given the avail- 
able facility, at what time, and for how long. 

Because the development of the athlete insists upon display and 
because it has become increasingly important for the scho'ol to produce 
successful athletic performances, emphasis is now being put upon the 
public relations potential of the game/performance. Success depends not 
only on the coaches' ability but also on the availability of the prospective 
athlete, so it seems important to many coaches to recruit potential athletes 
fbr their institution. Such recruiting is conducted to ensure a successful 
performance in the eyes of the general public. Thus the coach has become 
' responsible for recruiting in addition to the already prescribed job of train- 
ing. Recruiting has insisted that lures be established to* attract athletes to 
specific situations. The legal lures have been the opportunity to be 
associated with a winning team, to be coached by ^special individual," to 
be scouted for professional play, and to get some financial help with one's 
education. The Illegal lures— material products,, jnoney, , special 
privileges —are increasingly difficult to control because they are often 
offered by people outside the educational establishment, including mer- 
chants, alumni and alumnae, and fans. / 

Because athletics is expensive, a great deal of money is needed to* 
sponsor it. Departments of physical education hesitate to use a dispropor- 
tionate share of their budget on an experience that benefits only a few elite 
participants, and the general public continues to be leery of the use of tax 
money for what is judged to be* quasi-educational. Many states' have 
passedjaws ensuring that.t^x money cannot be used to fund athletics. It 
has become apparent that money must be collected to support athletics 
from sources that are not earmarked for education. 

As a result of the absence of funds, those who are concerned with the 
continuing development of athletics have sought money from nontradi- 
tional sources. Admission is charged to attend a performance; gifts ar£ 
solicited from the community to help pay for uniforms and equipment; 
covert patterns of support jpre instigated in the form of maintenance, 
administration, and salaries; and the*&arning power of the athlete if organ- 
ized to facilitate payments by the media and revenue sharing in champion- 
ships. Athletics is big business. In many instances it can no longer be con- 
tained in the department of physical education. Both physical education 
' and athletics are squirming to find different administrative and organiza- 
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For a number of years the separation of the two ventures-seemed like 
the logistically logical solution. Such separation, however, posed some 
philosophic problems. Could athletics maintain an educational aura if it 
moved outside the traditional educational pattern of the disciplines? Could 
the rather expensive physical education program be funded without some 
revenue production? Would there continue to be administrative problems 
with facilities, equipment, personnel, and scheduling? 

With some apprehension it has been agreed in many instances that a 
department of athletics should be given a chance. Starting in the colleges 
and universities, athletics has begun to sever itself from physical educa- 
tion. In jthe beginning some of the athletic directors were former physical 
educators, and n\any of the coaches had their roots in the teaching of skill 
in physical education classes. However, these patterns are changing; in 
increasing instances former athletes ar&being hired for both administrative 
and coaching positions. The theory is that performers should be successful 
at administering an enterprise in whose design they had excelled. In some, 
cases, the athletics-physical education split has been amicable. In a signifi- 
cant number of other cases the split has intensified problerns and caused an 
easily discernible rift. , 

The athletics-physical education split became more pronounced with 
the advent of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which for- 
bade sexual discrimination in institutions that accepted federal monies. 
Because almost all educational institutions are beholden to the federal 
government for some afepect of their operation, there was hardly an insti- 
tution that did not have to scrutinize its time-honored, traditionally sex- 
oriented practices, practices .that favored male athletics.' Forerrfbst among 
such practices were perquisites afforded to male athletes but denied to 
female athletes. Athletic opportunities for females beingpnandated by the 
law, the administration of women's athletics could no longer be contained 
in physical education departments. It was only logical that the women's 
athletic program come under the aegis of the existing men's athletic pro- 
gram. Consequently the Women's athletic prograitf was domiciled in the 
department of athletics, and\n a multitude of instances the final athletics- 
physical education split was effected. 

Just as the physical separation of the two programs had posed prob- 
lems for the men in an earlier era, so the 1970's saw many problems 
resulting from the change in administrative operation for women's 
athletics. The coach- teacher became the primary target for the administra- 
tive difficulties promoted by the split. Individuals who had envisioned 
themselves capable of playing both roles began to realize that the demands 
placed upon them as recruiter-coaches instead of teacher-coaches were air* 
impossible burden. Many women opted to join their male counterparts as 
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full-time coaches. Still others gave up their coaching responsibilities to 
devote complete attention to teaching physical education. 

The enlarged-^departments of athletics now have increased their 
burdens as well as expanded their horizons of opportunity. Because the 
women's athletic program in the past was not promoted to capture public 
interest, the financial burden of sponsoring women's athletics has fallen 
upon the financially vulnerable men's athletic establishment. The burden 
has not always been accepted wi (^enthusiasm. As a matter of fact; the 
mandate to give females equal opportunity in athletics often has been 
ignored. As a result, litigation has followed and in many cases the existing 
male-dominated department of athletics has been ordered to comply with 
the law. More optimistically, the fiS's suggest that sensitivities to sexual 
discrimination have been heightened and institutions are mandating 
change/ - ' 

Meanwhile many physical education departments are enjoying a new " 
freedom. With thje removal of the public performance demands that* made 
it responsible for skill acquisition in sports, dapce, aquatics, and gym- 
nastics, the curriculum in physical education can explore dimensions of 
human vitality neglecteH in the past. A focus on the art and science of 
human "movement has permitted more diversified approaches to under- 
standing of human activity. Budgets are being used to sponsor a multitude 
of human movement opportunities that do not culminate in a public per- 
formance and that explore intellectual/motoric parameters of human,abil- 

The public has been slow to adjust to the separation of physical 
education ai\d athletics and still considers the two so intertwined that one 
can hardly be distinguished from the other. Tffeis, as the fortunes of 
athletics wax, so do the perceived meanings of physical education that are 
coordinated with the fitness and skill-acquisition emphasis of athletics. As 
the fortunes of athletics wane, so do the opportunities afforded by physical 
education classes and the credibility of the practitioners who are physical 
educators/ - 

What started out as a shared adventure involving the gamut of experi- 
ence from the novice to the accomplished performer has now separated 
into two different enterprises with different aims, different participants, 
different programs, and different practitioners. As the climate of excess 
comes to bear upon athletics, there are discernible cracks in the structure. 
"Because the system insists that athletics be financially self-sufficient, some 
desperate coaches and athletic directors ^re willing to employ practices 
that are destructive to education. .Illegal recruiting, bogus academic 
credits, slush funds, diminishing academic expectations, and the "washing" 
of public ntonies for the athletic program are but a few of the practices that 
are hurting athletics significantly. , 
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As the athletic establishment reevaluates its program in the 80s, 
physical education departments will have to be careful that athletics "does 
not become an albatross for the disciplinary integrity of physical educa- 
tion. It need not, if all who are concerned are careful and cooperative 
rather than careless and contbative.^Many unexplored schemes await 
study. As an example there is the possibility of professional sports' invest- 
ing in sport/ aquatic/gymnastic/ dance opportunities for the many instead 
of the few. Such an investment would be undertaken with the expected 
understanding that the elite would emerge in such a universal program. 

Junior high, intermediate, and high schools can stop emulating the 
college and university pattern of separating athletics and physical educa- 
tion and proceed with carefully identified roles for individuals that suggest 
cooperative understanding instead of selfish aggrandizement. Some public 
money needs to be" allocated to athletics so that coaches and administrators 
are not forced to earn the right to explore ability potential. There needs to 
be a reduction of media involvement in educational athletics so that the 
temptation of huge monetary gain is-*emoved. In those cases in which 4 
media exposure is deemed desirable, the money fcarne4 should be used to 
benefit the entire amateur athletic world instead of lining the coffers of a 
selected few with ntedia gold. Sharing of the financial gains derived from 
television contracts could help the entirfe amateur athletic world. 

The unique pattern of amateur athletics in the United States can be 
used to national advantage if prestigious educators will lend their efforts to 
sponsoring sanity in sport. Opportunities for those interested in perfor- 
mance n&d to be expanded instead of restricted. With thoughtful guidance 
what has been an athletics albatross can take wing and soar to heights. 
Sound athletic programs for both males* and females, in concert^with 
physical education that focuses on the art and science of humarTmovement 
as the essence of both being and becoming, might truly herald an enriched 
understanding of the kinesthetic potential of humankind. To such a goal, 
sanity in sport should subscribe. Sanity in sport must be the watchword of 
the80's. • 
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Human Adaptation: Coping Techniques 

Linda L Bain 



The individual's ability to adapt to or cope with the environment is a 
concern in any society. One of the responsibilities of educational institu- 
tions is to contribute to the development of adaptation and coping tech- 
niques. All areas in the school curriculum share this responsibility, each 
bringing a unique perspective to it. Physical education's potential contri- 
butions are derived from its focus upon movement activities that are 
expressive and competitive forms of play, and from its commitment to 
fitness and health. 1 This curriculum area may have particular relevance to 
certain demands of the environment in the 1980's. * 

A comprehensive description of contemporary American society can- 
not be attempted here, but some features are relevant to this discussion. 
Revolutionized communications technology has altered the political pro- 
cess, the mass culture, and the business world. Technology has not y^t 
produced the predicted increase in leisure time for everyone; instead, it has 
produced total leisure for a growing population of older adults and unwill- 
ing, leisure for the unemployed unskilled worker. Racial and ethnic 
minorities, women, the aging, and the handicapped are struggling^ fo be 
assimilated into .the political and economic mainstream, but also to retain 
their identity and pride. Political and economic strain and limited natural 
resoihifes appear have ended the era of conspicuous consumption. The 
prevailing mood of the country seems to be pessimism and resignation. 
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This pessimistic mood is reflected in the ways in which individuals 
respond to social problems'. Responses to orte's environment can be 
described as adaptation or coping. Webster defines adaptation as the 
adjustment of an organism to its environment, whereas coping is contend : 
ing with something successfully or being a match for it. Survival requires 
both behaviors, but amid feelings of resignation and helplessness, coping 
techniques that emphasize a more active role for the individual in respond- 
ing to the world may warrant particular attention. 0 

In a physical education program the individual student is an active 
participant. The observable^nature of the tasks jnakes the learning process 
more visible and highlights the importance of individual effort and prac- 
tice in accomplishing a goal. Fitness programs provide students with the 
opportunity to contribute to their own health and well-being; the 
popularity of jogging may in part reflect an attempt to regain control over 
some part of one's life. 

Recent research on causal attribution and locus of control h^s exam- 
ined the extent to which individuals perceive events to be a consequence of 
their own actions or due to factors beyond their control. 2 An internal locus 
of control has been related to a relatively high sense of self-esteem and 
motivation to learn. 3 People who feel that their actions make a difference 
are more likely tb have high expectations and performance. The conditions 
under which shifts from external to internal locus of control can be pro- 
duced are unclear; however, Anshel* has suggested that consistent* 
involvement in a personally meaningful task in which feedback is received 
from an individual whose opinions are respected, could produce s t uch 
changes. For many children physical education provides such a situation. 

What are the implications of this for a physical education program 
that seeks to entourage children to believe that they can affect events and 
consequences? Physical education activities should provide success experi- 
ences and satisfaction for children with a wide range of abilities. Setting 
personal gflajs, discovering individual solutions to problems, adjusting 
competition to ability level, and participating in group efforts are examples 
of ways to limit the frustration and embarrassment of individual children. 
In addition, the feedback provided by the teacher should attribute suc- 
cesses to ability and effort, not to luck 'or the simplicity of the task ("Yo^ 
did a good job" instead of "Now wasn't that easy?"). Feelings of com- 
petence and mastery are the most fundamental of coping techniques. 

Another aspect of coping is the ability to maintain appropriate levels 
of stress in one's life. Stress has been defined as the nonspecific response of 
the body to demands made upon it, 5 Too much stress can interfere with 
functioning, but the 'total lack of stress indicates inadequate stimulation. 
Human beings attempt to maintain optimal levels of stress, and physical 
education can contribute to this process, s . ~ 



Exercise appears to decrease one's physiological response to stressors 
and minimize the occurrence of very high levels of stress, called distress. 6 
Involvement in a physical activity also may "distract a person from think- 
ing about certain stressors and thereby reduce or delay the onset of a 
dysfunctional stress response. The teaching of specific relaxation* and 
biofeedback techniques may also enable the person to control stress 
responses consciously.' In situations in which the individual is understim- 
ulated/physical activity can be stimulating or stress inducing. This has 
been particularly useful in the treatment of depression. 8 The fitness com- 
ponent of a physical education program should include a segment on the 
management of stress. 

A third.potential contribution of physical education to the develop- 
ment of adaptation and coping techniques is the legitimation of activities 
that haye^ personal meaning rather than productive worth. In a society in 
which many individuals spend 10 to 20 years of t{ieir adult life retired from 
work, it is essential that work not be viewed as the only source of personal 
significance and satisfaction. Physical education, art, and music contribute 
to leisure education not merely by teaching specific leisure skills, .but also 
by communicating the importance and value ©^activities that ^re done for 
their own s^ke, for the meaning and enjoyment inherent in the activity 
rather than for some material gain. Such an affirmatiari of leisure may 
become even more critical as leisure time increases^and as limits upon 
materialism are reached. ^ S 

A physical education" program that affirms the validity~oF leisure 
emphasizes the importance p{ activities,, (fiat students find personally 
meaningful. Subsequent M> a broad varied elementary school pro- 
gram, the curriculum should consi>fof a sflffectiye program providing iri- 
depth instruction in activities of^articular interest to students. The pro- 
gram should provide both instruction and recreation. Instruction without 
recreation implies that only work-like activities are of sufficient impor- 
tance to be included in-^chools. Recreation without instruction implies that 
physical education/&ctivities,are not sufficiently serious oHmportant to 
justify the effort^ do them well. Students should have the opportunity to 
learn specific lifetime activities, but, more important, they should learn to 
value participation in leisure activities. Administrator and teacher support 
for athletics but not^for physical education communicates that sport Is 
valued^s entertainment but that the role of the masses is one of spectator 
not |ferticipant. 

% Another area that physical education may be able to -influence is 
^acceptance of a pluralistic social community. Because j of Title IX forbid- 
ding sex discrimination in schools and Public Law 94-142 regarding educa- 
tion of the handicapped, the composition of physical education classes 
now,, reflects the diversity of tKe total school population. Erasing the 
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vestiges of discrimination anH stereotyping is,one of the major challenges 
facing physical education, particularly because sport is so highly related to 
sex-role stereotypes: . 

Several factors affecting social interaction seem specific to physical 
education. The instructional setting is less formal than most and permits 
frequent student interaction. Traditionally a high proportion of the activi- 
ties has involved competition among students. Many of the activities are 
team efforts, involving interdependence of team members. This unique set- 
ting requires particular attention to social aspects of the program. 

* Several approaches are bejng used to deal with the increasingly- 
heterogeneous physical education classes in ways that emphasize accept- 
ance of all students. Individualized instruction avqids.gropp comparisons 
and affirms individual vyorth. Peer teaching establishes supportive rela- 
tionships among students. Discovery Jearning communicates acceptanceof 
widely varying solutions to problems. Cooperative "new games" de^em- 
phasize competition between individuals and groups. Designing a physical 
education program in which all students are included and accepted will not 
be easy, but if accomplished, it could provide a model of a pluralistic com- 
munity. The alternative seems to be a reinforcement of present social ine- 
qualities. * * - , * 
" Several cautions are in order in. discussing physical education's con- 
tributions to human adaptation and cdpihg techniques. First, these 
positive outcomes will occur only in certain types of physical education 
programs. Adaptation and coping techniques tend to be tacit learnings 
highly .dependent upon the manner irf^yhich the program is conducted. 
Although the purpose of the physical education program remains teaching 
movement activities for the values inherent in those* activities, all cur- 
riculum areas have an obligation to organize and deliver the instructional 
program in a manner consistent with the overall purposes of education*. 

Second, one .cannot assume that physical education is the only or the 
moSt powerful influence upon any of these adaptation-coping techniques. 
The family, other curriculum areas, and many other factors will have'an 
influence. Evidence regarding the extent of physical education's impact is 
not conclusive. ' — 

Third, the degree to which learnings in one situation generalize to 
other situations is, unclear. That is, a" student may accept minorities in 
physical education class but not in the neighborhood or on the job. 
Teachers probably must teach for transfer in order for it to occur. 

Despite these cautions physical education seems to have the potential 
for contributing to the development of humah adaptation-coping tech- 
niques. The decade of the 1980's will place new demands Sk all persons, 
demands that will require individual resilience and strength as weH as 



mutual support and concern. Well-designed physical education programs 
will contribute to the development of these qualities. » 
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Gym and Gender 



March L Krotee 
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„ In our seemingly ever-changing world physical educators face a* 
multitude of complex problems. Clearlv one significant dilemma to which 
physical educators, Indeed all educatore, must attend is the elimination «f 
sexism, the unequal perception of females and maJes/Sociid' rhetoric and 
law, especially Title IX of the Education Amendtnehts of 1972. and .its 
implementing regulations of 1975, have mandated Jthat physical educators 
ensure equality of opportunity, rights, prerogatives, and responsibilities 
among women and mep, girls artd boys. Title- IX provides ihat "No per- 
son . . . shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under aify educa- 
tion # program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance." Tlje 
regulation implies that the physiological, psychological, and sociological 
benefits that may be derivedtrom physical education experiences are of 
equal importance to females and males, and that the experiences necessary 
to provide these benefits are the same for both males ariofemales. This act ^ 
seems quite rational, as well as appropriate, given that the varied sex-role * 
assighments distributed to females and males in, different cultures suggest 
that diaracteristics of femaleness and maleness ate not biologically deter- 
mined; rather, they have beeff based on cultural definitions of sex- 
appropriate behavior within the social institution of the epoch. 
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Legislative enactment and science are thus squarely on the side of 
equality of opportunity for both sexes in physical education. Both have 
provided an answer tp the sexism dilemma:* eliminate jt. Yet as most 
educators realize' implementing what one knows to be right and justified is 
not always easy, no* is the way always clear. To be able to write new cur- 
riculums and alter facilities and teaching methods, we must understand 
several factors., We must understand what creates sexual inequality, what- 
soci§l beliefs have fostered it, and why our attitudes have so firmly sup- 
ported sexual differences that law and science had to be beckoned to 
* reshape them. 

* 0 Contrary to'popular delusions, our contemporary female-male dilem- 
ma is not entirely of our own making. *We moderns are as much a product 
of our past as we are of our present, and so too are our habits of and atti- 
tudes toward sexual separation. The patterns of primitive societies and the 
history of Western civilization §re replete with examples of sexoal differen- 
tiations, with ascribed roles and established role models and with individ- 
. uals and groups who either ignored or defied the lines of gender. If w^are 
V* to-implement equality, as society has mandated, we must understand the 
roots of inequality as well as the manner in which our predecessors dealt 
with sexual differences and similarities. In the past of sportsmen^ and 
spcytswomen, dancers, and other practitioners of physical activity, 
whether in or outside educatibnal institutions, lie not only some causes 
and rationales for our current dilemma, but also some concepts and pro- 
* cesses that wfe need to consider irt proposing change. 

Gender distinctions are rooted jn the needs and; beliefs of anient, 
medieval,*arid early mqdern Western cultures. & retrospect- we,Can belje^e 
that the causes were legion and that most, if not all, arose from need. 
Whether because of human naturej>r the nature of society, humans needed 
to distinguish themseli^g from others, to order ^ciety, to establish a divi- 
sion of laboj, to honor the gods, and to survive and establish subsequent 
generations. These needs led to beliefs: that some men were different from 
othe& men and, of course, from women; that society was organized hierar- 
chically on the basis of these differences; and that certain individuals or 
groups could mpst adequately perform certain specialized fun^ons. In a 
sense, Jhen, the development of a "second sex" or the development of dif- . 
ferences between men and women, as well as the development of differ- 
ences among men, arose from and.nurtured the nature of ordered societies 
. whose members assumed or achie>$ed specialized roles largely dependent m 
upon both need and belief. 

Throughout* the ancient, medieval, and early modern Western oil; # 
tureS, these needs for and beliefs in individuals' distinctiveness, and conse- , 
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queritly gender distinctiveness, affected sport and physical training. The 
Spartans, military conquerors of the Grecian peninsula, separated their 
children by sex after the age df seven, for militaiy^aiiung and for physical 
and psychosocial training associated* with bearing children for service to 
the state. Spartan women were expected to engage in physical activity, 
including gymnastics and/dance, to ensure the production of healthy, 
preferably male offspring. Male officials of Panhellenic games and the 
ancient Olympic Games, sacred religious festivals conducted in honor of 
the reigning deities Apollo, Poseidon, and Zeus, refused to allow women 
either Jo participafe actively or to view the ijaked male athlete. However, 
Tryphosa, it female, broke the Greek feipinite arete while capturing the 
one-stade footrace at the Pythian and Isthmian Gaines. 

Later societies also estaBlishecl role models based on sex, which were 
reflected in .sport. Medievaf knights performed in tilts and melees while 
female admirers observed. Perhaps only Joan of Arc ever crossed the 
bounds of the male militarism and knightly endeavor that these activities 
fostered. Even in Tudor and Stuart England, scholars scribed civility 
manuals for young nobleman, and young men and boys learned horse- 
manship and were trained with sword and bow, while women remained in 
the background. Only when a^woman assumed the mantle of national 
leadership and exercised her prerogatives as head of state did sexual lines 
in sport temporarily blur. Such a wjoman was, Elizabeth I, Queen of 
England, who participated in festivals and sport with her courtiers. 

Although the eras mentioned above show some exceptions, the belief 
jvas generally held by Jthe religious, political, and intellectual elite that cer- 
tain social tasks required special talents and skills that were defined by 
gender/However, the evidence suggests that when a woman was born 
into, bred for, or happeneckupon traditionally male responsibilities, she 
iould.carry them out. Still, as time passed, needs and beliefs became tradi- 
tions, and these operated against .any regular crossing of gender lines 
among the social elite. 

On the other hand, outside institutionalize history, 'people who 
generally did not make decisions affecting society 's^i^ganization, political 
orientation, or religious doctrine found ways to overcome or ignore some 
sexual differences. Whether in work or in day-to-day training, peasants, 
yeornen, taverneri, and others in a variety of occupations* attended less to 
sexual distinctions than to completing a task, surviving, rearing a family, 
and sporting. In ancient as well as in, early modem societies, women and 
men worked side by side in the fields, and boys and girls played games, 
ran races, and danced. In ceremonial and initiation rites, of course, lines 
between the sexes remained, but on a daily basis the same lines blurred. In 
contrast to . the elites, commoners generally needed to .strike a natural 
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balance between traditional dichotomies— master and servant, father and 
son or mother and daughter, and male and female. 

Perhaps as late as the nineteenth century, the bulk of Western civiliza / 
tion's members maintained this natural balance^ in their daily lives. In 
America through the colonial period, the mass of settlers livecUand 
learned, as had their ancestors, with some duties for men, some far 
women, and some for both.«As children, .girls and boys learned to nae 
horses by imitating their parents.. New Tmgland adults joined work and 
sport in husking bees, fcshile Southerners learned to shoot, paddle canoes, 
and gamble .with little apparent effort to rationalize and to justify what 
*men could do and women could not, or vice versa. Common colonial 
Americans accomplished their tasks, acquired and transmitted knowledge 
and attitudes, and sported, both on the basis of sex and regardless of sex. 

This natural balance feefween sex-dependent and sex-in3ependent 
activities had developed among people who were relatively isolated and 
whose livelihoods were relatively simple ancfmundane, at least by'today's 
standards. Cultural change had occurred, 6f course, and* society 'had 
become m6re sdphjsticated £nd complex as one*age had been molded into 
the next. Stilt on the surface, the basic needs ^nd beliefs of common peo- 
ple remained fairly stable and tradition bound. For several centuries before 
1800, however, the roots of radical and eventually rapid change had been 
sovvjn and nurtured. These blossomed in the nineteenth century, and their 
cts changed not/only the face of American culture tmt also the natural 
. balance between sex-depepdent and sex-independent attitudes and actions 
^long maintained by society. * 

In the nineteenth century, the influence of intellectuals, specialized 
industrial labor, Victorian moral notions, and the institutionalization of 
education combined to thwart the natural balance between men's and 
v/omen's spheres and human responsibility. Both needs and beliefs altered, , 
and these four elements were at once causes of change and sources of alter-' 
native attitudes and actions. Jo be sure, all four had existed in one form or 
another in preceding societies, but not until the nineteenth century, 
especially by the middle of the century, did they mature and mesh, foster 
one 1 another, and affect the nature of society so significantly. 4 
Intellectual elites, industrialization, and Victorian morality joined to 
instigatk rationalize, arid ascribe meaning to the magnificent changes that 
catapulte\the United States into the forefront of the world's prosperous, 
t>king, and sifigle-minded nations. Intellectuals and business- 
men alikejerfiphasized.two older concepts, social hierarchy (the "great 
chain .q^d ;iij^")^and maleness, and combined them in an explanation for 
and a/mor il resulting from mediation's successful industrial expansion and 
raised sta/d^rd of living. Tree, white males thus not only inherited the 
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earth but also emerged as the Darwinian favorite upon whom survival of 
the nation depended. At the samfe ttme the conception of women as 
preservers of the "flower!' of humanity solidified. In imitation of England's 
nearly ageless sovereign, Queen Victoria, women propelled themselves or 
were propelled by others into this progressive society as individuals with 
distinguishable roles, both symbolic and real— emblems of fragility, 
matrons bf man's sacred hono^ marble busts on the pedestal of human 
achievement, and #> of fcourse, wives and mothers perpetuating the family_ 
institution, seamstresses, and teachers of future leaders. 

For these attitudes to spread among the democracy, they had to be 
codified and transmitted to those who aspired to share in the wealth, 
knowledge, and morality of America. The key to ensuring a liberal, pro- 
gressive, enterprising citizenry lay in the eradication of unenlightened, 
unhealthy, unscientific, and immoral belief^ and actons through formal 
education in the schools. By the.middle of the nineteenth century, then, the 
school, though obviously not"new/did complete its assumption of educa- 
tional responsibilities from more traditional agencies such as thejamily, 
the church, the taverns, and the community. In the school, whether at first 
the common school or eVentually public and private colleges and high 
schools, chijdren and adole^centsiearned s to read,' cipher, prepare for an 
occupation, and become healthy, upstandtng, competitive Americans. 
Enter the physical educator. 

Th& evolution of the* specialized, formally trained physical educator 
was long and arduous. Training in ancfthrough the physical had always 
existed, thus acceptance of the idea and the need was less problematic than 
were the development and systematizing of how and when. Formal school 
experiences directed first by advocates and eventually by professionals 
evolvedlhrough a series of exercises in manual labor practices, in gym- 
nastics^ .and eventually in. sport and dance. Those who perceived them- 
selves as intellectual leaders, especially New England Brahmins and 
preservers of the plantation mystique, initially provided physical training 
for their qw* kind. Men taught boys, and women taught girls, for this was 
in keeping with their enlightened, specialized notions of themselves and 
their designs for posterity. Viewed as both successful and necessary for all 
Americans, especially for the maintenance of health and "Americaniza : 
tion," schools expanded and provided for physical culture either in recess 
periods or free time and gradually in gymnasium coursework. 

Throughout the latter half of the nineteenth century, the development 
of the school concurrent with the broadening infb&enc&of intellectuals, the 
specialization of industrial labor, &nd the accq/fence of Victorian moral- 
ity, helps to explain the initial distinctiveness of genders in gymnasiums. 
Schools oriented to intellectual and occupational training of either men or^ 




women for their specialized roles in a progressive and enlightened indus- 
trial society provided physical training, eventually physical education, on 
the same model— separation by sex. Through the late nineteenth arjd early 
twentieth centuries, male and female educators, especially in colleges and 
universitiesjfenforced what had become traditional in education: men and 
^vomen learned about and participated in -sport and dance in separate 
classes -and on separate teams. Educational leaders such as Amy Morris 
Homans, Dudley Sargeant, and their disciples spread this doctrine 
throughout the land with the help of other antbropometrists, physicians, 
gymnastics "systems" advocates, and students themselves. A^plethora of 
socioscientific educational rationales for the continuation of these sex 
.distinctions emerged. As it had in the past, need hadjed to belief, and the 
educational system, the great American equalizer, had conserved both. 

At this juncture, the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
current of cultural change moved society away from its propensity to 
separate the sexes, toward integration. As a reaction to th^r own indus- 
trial achievement and to Victorian constraints, as well as to other cultural 
phenomena such as wars, some men and^women realized that separation 
had benefited neither; in fact, one may argue, total sexual separation had % 
neveFexisted. Regardless of the precise cause, the fact remains that the 
propensity toward gender separation was beginning, ever so slightly, to 
fade, and opportunities appeared for women to engage in sport and 
physical activity either primarily or secondarily. The late nineteenth cen- 
tury development of the sporting and country club and the development of 
horse racing, borting, and baseball foto full-blown' spectator events yied 
for the attention of the modern woman.. Women found opportunity for 
participation in amateur, professional, and recreational pursuits, and by 
1910 industry beggn to pr6vide time and physical activities for the female 
employee. Even the all-male Olympic Games fell prey to the swift current, 
much to the cfisma£of Baron Pierre de Coubertin. In Stockholm in 1908 
.Gwendolyn Eastlaffe-Smith from Great Britain captured the first. gold 
medal for women and legitimately launched women into the Games. By 
World War I female athletes and teams were b£h# vigorously sought tp 
travel and compete intematicmally. 

In effect, from iust before the turn* of the century society provided 
opportunities fqr interaction, though clearly not immediately for 'equal 
participation, between' men and Wo?nen. Barriers and stereoVypes re- 
mained, bift they were attacked an<jl weakened by wars, a humap response 
to genuine ability, and eventually a sense of sharing airtong minorities, 
especially women, Blacks, and special populations., One cannot ignore a 
Babe Didrikson, Philip Wrigle/s Ail-American Girls' Baseball Uague, an 
Althea Gibson, of a Billie Jean King, all of ,whom found support from 
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society in general, although thfcir support was qualitatively less than for a 
r Babe Ruth, the Yankees, an Arnold Palmer, or a Jimmy Connors. 

Compared to the attitude^ and actions of physical educators who con- 
tinued to support sex-segregated programs, the progressive reintegration 
of men and women in society represented a successful attempt to reestab- 
lish a natural balance between sex-dependent and sex-independent rights 
and responsibilities once visible among Americans' agrarian-based 
T ancestors. The process has been difficult, bitter, and rife with discrepan- 
cies, and it apparently is not complete. Yet, again compared to what has 
been and in some cases what remains current in educational circles, society 
as a whole has beeh infinitely more encouraging about eventual elimina- 
^ tion of sexism: 

In keeping with the traditional relationship between society "and 
education, then, educators must at least follow S9ciety's lead. Society, 'via 
it§^cRmate of opinion, its value structure, and its 4egal system, has man- 
ctafetf that the prof essyrfn of education respond to the most current needs 
araf beliefs, which are dependent upon sexual equality. It would be more 
0 thah appropriate if •educators in -general an£ physical educators in par- 
ticular woulcl shed their traditional role as con^rvators of society's mores 
and values and take the vanguard in achieving ^balance between the sexes 
in our present physical activity and sport models. Let us lead through 
example in the gymnasiums and on the playing fields and thrust our pro- 
fession into a position of leadership in what some have characterized, as the 
* * * em^jieipation of the female. 

* This position* is not radical or revolutionary in nature. "Revolution" 
Connotes substantial alteration in the institutional struj^e, authority 
relationships, and ideological definitions of society, often accomplished 
through conflict anc^violence. Examples of revolution include the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 and those in Cuba and Ohin^. Instead of revolution, in 
, which massive and most often radical changes are initiated, we are refer- 
ring to the rights, privileges, and openness of sharing and participating in 
the experiences and potential benefits of human movement. We are also • 
referring to the removal of the physiological and psychosocial chains and 
barriers that now exist in our classrooms, in our gymnasiums, and on our 
playing fields. Tl\ese barriers may be thought of as impediments to the 
educational socialization process, educational equality, and attainment of 
status. Certainly more than modest strides have been taken in these direc- 
tions through the enactment of Title IX of the Education Amendments of- 
'1972; howerver, there is much workto do in exploring alternatives to 
separate classes and departments and dissimilar curriculums, teaching 
methods, and'teaching styles. < 
t Perhaps the greatest challenge for physical educators "of the 8&s is to 

dispel many of the feboos, myths, and prejudices concerning the sexes that 
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f have long served to limit women's realization of their full potential for 
whdjesome participation in physical activity and sport. Social myths and 
practices such as the identification of the female with nature and a ldwer 
order, of existence; the perception of the woman as passive, submissive, 
private, and subordinate; and giving to the female less choice or oppor- 
tunity in regard to physical activity must be discarded. These myths and 
practices 54 must be replaced by systematic scientific inquiry into the 
physiological and psychosocial ramifications of individuals as they inter- * 
act with their environment in pursuit of wholesome physical activity. The 
research must focus not only on the systematic gathering of data, but also 
on delivery mechanisms so that the practitioner may be.sensitized to the 
accurate issues and concerns of gender integration in physical activity and 
sport. The practitioner needs and deserves much more than confrontatign 
with events. He or she needs to include research perceptions and be 
assured of their availability on later occasions. This availability is depend- 
ent or\ at least two^actors: first, the individual's discovery ofata^^K" 
meaning, and second, tyie satisfaction of need. - * jEB?^ 

The research and its corresponding integration into-^frriculum, 
teaching methods, an$ teaching styles should focus on building a positive 
view of the self, opening the mind and body to new experiences regarding 
movement, and sharing these experiences with others in a manner that 
develops the totat individual, physically and psychosocial^, to his or her 
'fullest potential. This potential includes the formation of skills, habits, 
beliefs, and values for effective and wholesome participatipn in physical 
activity that ultimately_rearms and reforms the socialization process. 

Research should alsp be cpnducted on girls' and women's participa- 
tion in physical activity arid sport. This research might include data on the 
biop^sical limitations of the female participant and the effects of chronic 
physical acti^ty on early childhood menstruation and pregnancy, as well 
9s updated and accurate information concerning body composition, 
strength, and-endurance. The myriad of 'psychosocial ramifications must 
also be delved into to reflect the totality of our integrative society, includ- 
ing both sexes, the aged, and special populations. This research base will 
dispel the inaccuracies, prejudices, and myths of the past and serve td. 
guide physica^educators of the 80's in building sound curriculum and 
instructional approacKes *to the physicahand psychosocial integration of 
the sexes in the classroom, in the gymnasium, and on the playing field. 

There is no longer any reason or excuse for society's failing to provide 
ecfual resources for physical activity, iricluding ^curriculum, budgets, 
-facilities, and leadership to ensure equal opportunity for all. As physical 
educators.vye endorse the right of equal opportunity and hope that' sound 
\experiences in human movement will Kelp shape the future of society and 
lead to a more healthy and wholesome quality of life. 
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CHAPTER 11 



Hujrnan Development: Articulations 
with Health, Recreation, Danced 
Safety, and Gerontology 

Celeste Ulrich 



Most areas of knowledge are derived from already existing, disci- 
plines. As a discipline is studied and analyzed, it usjually becomes apparent 
that more needs to be known abouj a particular subdivision under study. 
As knowledge in that subdivision proliferates and suggests new ideas, a 
j\eW area of knowledge develops that has the potential for discrete 0 disci- 
plinary integrity. With physical education this process was not enacted. 

Instead, physical education was generated because, of evidence that 
the .physical aspects <rf human behavior needed attention. Medicine was 
already attentive to the unwell, tlje disabled, the iijfirm. It became physical 
education's concern to suggest techniques that would hot only prevent 
malfunction and ineffectuality But also as§isfthe individual in becoming all 
that he or she cofiJd become. Thu£ physical education became a pattern of 
education that pcplored and promoted physical activity ^ggsexkgymr. 
niastics am^ames fpjr a variety of reason? , *he'mamt&fe<# oPgt^t^th 

*being among the most important. ' .S^-J^Z^m*' - > 

K As a result of physical educarioji's'heaWf motif, an ihtef 

'jUnderstanding of health practices that would alleviate sick 
these, practices dealt with the hygiene of the individual, 
relaxation) accident prevention, exercise*, cleanliness, were some of the" ' 

\ facets of hygiene that were emphasized/ It was natural- that such programs 




should be allied with programs in physical education because most of the 
concepts that were explored reflected motoric and affective behaviors 
rather than cognitive 'insights. For many years physical education and 
hygiehe were intertwined both in the school curriculum and in public co% 
sciousness. Activity forms were strongly hygiene oriented to produce 
strength and endurance. Hygiene understandings were embedded in edu- 
cation about bodily function, function that had greater integrity when 
. overt activity was employed. . 

As hygiene slowly evolved into the larger concept of health, material 
was amassed that extended understandings beyond the. individual's adjust- , 
ment to environment and -looked at community efforts to sponsor what 
-was known as "good health " Soon "individual *and community health 1 * 
courses took'ifc place bf the old hygierfe-courses an^began to manifest 
.themselves as entities separate from physicaj educaticft. ^' 

Physical education was also beginning to lean away from. a' single 
focus on the maintenance of individual hygiene and using acravit/ for 
behavioral change and social interaction. The gradual drift ir#ert»ied as 
physical educators began to study movement on its own merits instead of 
for its end results. Physical educators interested in nealtfy began to sub- 
divide their concerns about hurrtan well-being into specialized courses on 
reproduction^ nutrition, drug usage, and other specie aspects of the 
humans interface with the environment. During thi&time, as a result of 
the concern, a>number of physical educators bega^to focus their interest 
on the meaning of health to ttie individual and th/<fommunifey, and began 
to build constructs to distinguish health educatfbri as a field of inquiry-in 
its own right. They Wgan to identify themselves as health/ physical . 

educators. / & 

In addition to the natural split between health and physical education 
that emerged as a result of- different .Reuses, a deepening of the abyss 
between the two areas was brought about by practitioners in health who 
no longer felt comfortable as physical educators and began to identify 
themselves exclusively as healtj/ educators. They believed they were 
divorced from the medical professions by virtue of their interest iri 
wellness rather than sickness./Thus health and physical education began to' 
travel different pattis, with different advocates,' along the route to human 
well-being. m 1 
• Not too long after the difference between health and physical educa- 
tion' became manifest, yet another group emerged- within physical educa-, 
tion that wasTncisasingly disenchanted with physical education's attention 
to the school-age individual. The people in this group suggested that not 
only were many individuals desirous of activity patterns built on. a play 
motif, but also spfne significant times were being ignored. They contended^ 
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that physicaj edacators had concentrated all of their interest on the time 
span of the' school's responsibilities. T]hus tnp school day (from 9:00 a.m. 
to 3:00 p.m.), the sthriol week (from Moriday through Friday), and the 
school year (from September until June) were commanding the attention of 
physical educators. But what was being done for people at other times, in 
what this group was beginning^© identify as leisure time7 Individuals 
needed guided activity plans for after school, for the weekend, for summer 
vacation , Thus a sizable .group of physical educators began to study the 
feasibility of activity during leisure, in places other thani the school, by 
people of *H ages— a plan of recreation. This primary group was joined by 
others outside physical education whtf saw physical activity patterns as 
being the core of recreation's concerhJBut not tjie only focus. To the tradi- 
tional recreation grogram of sports and games were added programs in 
nature, crafts, outdoor living, camping, and .many other activities that 
cpuld be performed during leisure time. Then, just as the health educators 
had done before them, the recreationalists began to push a unique concept 
of recreation*. Such a concept, they contended, necessitated knowledge 
regarding how recreation could and should be organized within the com- 
munity, and the interweaving of all of the community's resources to 
improve recreation. a # . ' * 

Recreationalists began to feel that their focus was sufficiently different 
from physical education's to* Warrant a unique curriculum and to start to 
bring together alj of those people who had expressed an interest in "the 
worthy use of leisure time." National organizations were formed to assist 
the recreation experts ^nd to help influence the government to conserve 
resources (both human and environmental) to encourage popular support 
of national commitments to social g9als. 

' Thus did physical education spawn health and recreation. In addi- 
tion, a unique movement form in physical education ha& a long and 
distinguished histonMs an entity and felt its horizons to be limited as a 
part of the physical education program. That movement form was jdance. 
The dancers (many of Whom were public performers) were not -sure that 
dance should.be cpntain^d in the vacuum of formal 'education. They 
insisted that theirs was *long history of public performance for all ^ges at 
all times, In addition, dance was a form of self-expression and was only 
minimally interested in the healthful outcomes of performance* The 
dancers resisted being relegated^J&N^hysical education, whose primary 
focus was fitness Vather than expressiohvHowever, the dancers conceded 
that the placement of dance in depirtmenfeyof physical education was a 
more natural alliance than with any other conceptual qhunk of knowledge 
because dance was based upon human movement patterns. 
* 'But if the subject matter of physical education was proliferating, sd 
too was the new health concept.. A group of people began to spin off from* 
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what was just bsginniog to b u e acknowledged as the health arfea. Thes^ 
individuals saw concern with stress prevention as the major obligation of 
health for human well-being. Stress prevention, they argued,' could be in 
terms of individual adaptive techniques or in mistering the technicalities of 
the environment, an environment that was changing very rapidly. The 
advent of the automotyje had brought aboUt revolutionary change, and it 
was apparent that education had to be directed at drivers in the form of 
driver* education. Accident prevention , was Another pattern of stress 
prevention that these individuals identified, and they contended there was 
also a need to learn how to handle individuals who had been victimized by 
accidents. Thus there was the need to understand-first-aid techniques. The 
area of stress prevention soon began to be identified as safety. The safety 
educators, like the*health educators before them: became increasingly 
uneasy about being subsumed under a parent concern" that would not 
allow them to explore full4 their specialized interests, and they started to 
look for ways to move ouL^TrT5alth's center .of cijncern. * 

Today another grouflfof people is allying itself with physical educa- 
tion, health, recreatigp^jaance, and safety. The^e ^ople have an interest 
in the age group designated as "elders," and they ate attempting to locate a 
home where tb&y feel that their multidisciplinar^ interests will best be 
served. The geftontologisl's have had difficulty in standing alone in the 
midst of academib organization; at the same rime they have not felt com- 
fortable in schools of education or social services. Thsy believe that their 
concern about the aging process transcends a single arena of action There 
is some indication that gerontology feels comfortable^ as a \part of the 
multifaceted endeavor of physical education, health, recreation, dance, 
and safety. This comfort is no^so much in identification with human 
movement potential or in identification with physical well-being or in 
'identification with self-actualization during leisure time (which may be the 
majority of time for the elderly). Instead, gerontologists express satisfac- 
tion in being a part of a group of people who hkve multidis^iplinary con- 
cerns, and who have had various degrees of difficulty in, feeing^tally 
acceptable in the academic world. Gerontologists, like physical educators, 
health educators/ recreation a lists, dancers, and safety educators,' are con- 
cerned with a holistic understanding of human behavior instead yf concen- 
tration 'on cognitive patterns- _ > \\ 

Numerous other groups are standing on • the periphery ready to 
emerge as full-blown interests. Individuals in the acjuatie faction of, human 
performance are poised to proclaim their specialty as distinct, mu^h & the 
dancers have. Those interested in sport 'have already suggested that their 
specialized interest is so demanding that it can no longer be accommodated 
within the larger whole of physical education. Soon the gymnasts will pro- 
claim their need for more specialized attention. Individuals interested 
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solely in drugs are already moving away from the health specialists, and 
the area encompassingpirth control, reproduction, and infant and child 
care is suggesting that ifc has more to' teach than is allowed in traditional 
patterns of health education. As the production of knowledge is intensified 
and "as individuals become intrigued with ufiique aspects of knowledge, 
undoubtedly parenfconceptual groups will spawn additional groups ready 
. to declare their independence from their conceptual family unit. 

As a matter of fact, the ojd family model is now proving to be 
apatftema to some of the groups identified. Each wishes to be visible and to 
seek autonomy and a degree of - independence in specific organizational 
structures. The family model that suggests physical education as parent 
also suggests that growing children need to free themselves from parental 
control and direct parental influence. 

Of late, there i§ ample evidence o s f discomfort on the £>art of health, 
recreation, and dance that too close an association with the parent 
physical education can bpth inhibit and smother. Safety has evidenced the 
same attitude toward health education, and gerontology is wary lest it 
become enmeshed in a web that will trap its unique multidisciplinary • 
perspective and snare its energy in a good-health matrix. . ' 

At present the family model that many envision as encompassing the ^ . 
six areas of physical education, healtiy, -recreation, dance/ safety, and 
gerontology, might loolc like Figure 1. 

FIGURE 1. 

' . Physical Education ~^ 

r , 

Health Education ' Recreation Dance 

I 

Safety* 5 

Gerontology . % 

Although such a model might explain how the various areas of con- 1 
cern were conceived and may even suggest the re}ative size of each compo- 
nent,- it need no longer be accepted as a viable operational model. Instead, 
it might be wise to* mutate the : family model from' that of parent and 
children td 'that of sibling interaction. Such a fapc^paradigm tacitly 
assumes that each component is unique and discrete4>ut a common link 
holds the components together. ' f 

• Literally hundreds of people have attempted to find the word that will 
best identify wfiai is common to the enterprise, but no one has yet been 
successful. It seems glaringly apparent that the word will emerge, a word 
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FIGURE 2. 




that will allow us to name departments/schools/colleges and make us all 
rf feel akin to one anptherTffan alliaiice with-a^neaningfuLfamily identifica- 
tion. 

Some of tfie words identified have been newly coinetl such as "soc- 
psychkinetic"; other tags have used concepts that tend to be universal such 
as human performance, kinetic arts and sciences, kinesiology, human and 
community development, wellness. Clearly the final word has not yet been 
identified, bu^fc it might be possible to assume that the word' will convey 
movement, elan, well-being, self-actualization, and physiological integ- 
rity, a vitality ,6f human function and purpose. Using the word "vitality" 
as the beginning of an idea, I propose that the current family paradigm 
ft might be depicted as in Figure 2. 

In the above model it is possible to change the position of the interact- 
ing components of vitality as well as to change the size of the circles. 
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Recreation and health are cle&rly growing at a very rapid rate. Physical 
education^on the other hand, seems to be holding-^n and enriching what 
exists ratheitthaff adding to its holdings v The abovfe model allows and even 
generates jriutation that will accommodate variability and differing 
social/ political emphases., . , 

Clearly all of the components of vitality interact on the themes of 
total fitness, play behavior, human performance, and adaptation. Those 
four themes can permit formulation of the human development design to 
focus more attention on the, whole person and the development of the 
whole person to his or her fullest potential. 

There may be some feeling that physical education has lost its power 
position as it has^ moved into a relationship in which pow£r is, more 
realistically, shared rather than delegated. Such a feeling does not 
recognize the, true strength that can be engendered by numerous com- 
ponents subscribing *to four significant themes ^s they contribute to a kin- 
ship in human vitality. 

The historical development of physical education left physical 
educators in a quandary. It was difficult to know exactly who we were, 
what we were doing, and with what we were working. The subsequent 
analysis of physical education with sensitivity to the changes that have 
occurred, is Bringing into lucid focus the real subject matter of physical 
education and the place that physical education has in the confounding 
puzzle of human understanding. The current design establishes with 
greater clarity the supporting roles of all of human vitajity's related areas. 
Such a pattern has the potential to foster a richer design than any that has 
been known in the past aftd a stronger and more flexible conceptual fabric 
that will not ravel, shred, or shrink. To be alert to human existence is no 
longer enough. It is our obligation to be truly sensitive to the elan of that 
existence, the 'vitality of human life. It is a charge that has the warp and 
v/oof of meaning for physical education in the 80's. 

The physical education pattern of the 80's promises to be. different 
from anythingVe have known in the past. There will be stress on the inte- 
grated individual and that person's responsibility for self-movement- 
^ management. There will be emphasis upon total fitness to accommodate 
well-being. Tbere will be a process- and product-designed curriculum that 
is attentive to motor skill acquisition, the social aspects of human develop- 
ment, and individual adaptation. There will be an effort to resolve the dif- 
ferences^divifjfhg athletics and physical education and to bring sanity to 
sport even as physical education is enriched. 

s TheWsxisher in exciting opportunities for the "now" physical educa- 
tion. The theory has been expounded. Physical educators need only put 
that theory <into practice. 
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